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ce The new SANITARIUM or Health Palace | 
of Dr. R. C. Flower, on Columbus Avenue, is 
now being prepared for ure, and will probably | 
be ready for eae geet in July. An expenditure 
of about 8175, in tts remodelling anid mup, 
ment (the building hitving cost $200,000) will 
make it the most complete and admirable insti- 
tution of the kind in America. It {8 a stone 
front, five story building, occupying 110 feet on 
Columbus Avenue nt the corner of Holyoke St. 
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MAYO'S AN-ESTHETIC. 


The suspension of pain, under dangerous sur- 
gical operations, is the gre test triumph of Thera- 
peutic Science in the present century. It came 
first by mesmeric hypnotism, which was applica- 
ble only to a few, and was restricted by the jeal- 
ous hostility of the old medical profession. Then 
came the nitrous oxide, introduced by Dr. Wells, 
of Hartford, and promptly discountenanced by 
the enlightened (?) medical profession of Boston, 
and set aside for the next candidate, ether, discov- 
ered in the United States also, but far inferior to 
the nitrous oxide asa safe and pleasant agent: 
This was largely superseded by chloroform, dis- 
covered much earlier by py and others, but 
introduced as an anesthetic in 1847, by Professor 
Simpson. This proved to be the most powerful 
and dangerous ofall. Thus the whole policy cf 
the medical profession was to discourage the safe, 
and encourage the more hob agents. The 
magnetic sleep, the most perfect of all anzathetic 
agents, was expelled from the realm of college 
authority ; ether was substituted for nitrous 
oxide, and chloroform preferred to ether, un- 
til frequent deaths gave warning. 

Nitrous oxide, much the safest of the three, has 
not been the favorite, but has held its ground, 
especially with dentists. But even nitrous oxide 
is not perfect. It is not equal to the magnetic 
sleep, when the latter is pene but fortu- 
nately it is applicable to all. To perfect the ni- 
trous oxide, making it universally safeand pleas- 
ant, Dr. U. K. Mayo, of Boston, has combined it 
with certain harmless vegetable nervines, which 
app ‘ar to control the fatal tendency which be- 
longs to all anæsth ‘tics when carried too far. 
The success of Dr. Mayo, in perfecting our best 
anesthetic, is amply attested by those who have 
used it. Dr. Thorndike, than whom Boston had 
no better surgeon, pronounced it ‘‘ the safest the 
world has yet seen.” It has been administered 
to children and to paticnts in extreme debility. 
Drs. Frizzell and Williams say they have given it 
‘‘yepeatedly in heart disease, severe Jung dis- 
eases, Bright’s disease, etc., where the patients 
were so feeble as to require assistance in walk- 
ing, many of them under medica] treatment, and 
the results have been all that we could ask — no 


one in a natural sleep.” 
press 
and if 
rank as Prof. Simpson, of Edinburgh, his new 
anzsthetic would 
every college of America and Europe. 
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OUR PLANET: its Past and Future, or 
Lectures on Geology, by William Denton. Nilus- 
trated. 344 pages. ì2mo Price $1.50. 
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Researches and Discoveries, in three volumes, 
by William and Elizabeth M. F. Denton. 1182 
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by William Denton. Illustrated, 187 pages. $1.00. 
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Man’s True Saviours; Who are Christians; Be 
Thyself; What is Right? Is Spiritualism True ? 
Christianity No Finality; Sermon from Shake- 
speare’s text; in one volume, 81.25. Each of these 
lectures is also published in a pamphlet at ten 
cents. Also in pamphlets, the Pocasset Tragedy, 
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cents. 
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irritation. suffocation, nor depression. We heart- 
ily commend it to all as the agzsthetic of the 
iage.” Dr. Morrill, of Boston, administered 
Mayo’s anzsthetic to his wife with delightful 
results when “ her Jungs were so badly disorgan- 
ized, that the administration of ether or gas 
would be entirely unsafe.” The reputation of 
this anmsthetic is now well established; in fact, 


it is not only safe and harmless, but has great 


medical virtue for daily use in many 
and is coming into use for such purposes. Ina 
Peer before the Georgia Stat: Dental Society, 
r. E. Parsons testified strongly to its superiority. 
“The nitrous oxide (says Dr. P.) causes the 
patient when fully under its influence to have 
very like the appenrurpa of a corpse,” but under 
this new anæsthetic ‘the Pgh appears like 
he language of the 

sage has been highly commendatory, 
yr. Mayo had occupied so conspicuous a 


diseases, 


ave been adopted at once in 


Mayo’s Vegetable Anæsthetic. 


A' perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for 


chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide gas, and all 
other anzsthetics. 


Discovered by Dr. U. K. 
Mayo, April, 1883, and since administered by 
him and others in over 300,000 cases successfully. 


The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 


those having heart disease, and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with mapa t stimulates 
the circulation of the blood and builds up the tis- 
sues. Indorsed by the highest authority in the 
professions, recommended in midwifery and all 
cases of nervous prostration. Physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists and private families supplied with 
this vapor, liquified, in cylinders of various ca- 
acities. Itshould be administered the same as 
‘itrous Oxide, but it does not produce headache 
and nausea as that sometimes does. For further 
information, oe testimonials, etc., apply 

to DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist, 
378 Tremont St., Boston, Mags. 
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he Warlike Commerce of Religion and Acience. 


The exterior senses see, feel and weigh ponderable matter and its 
actions. They recognize only matter and force. This is the intel- 
lectuality which belongs to average humanity, engaged in its daily 
toils and struggles. Deeper it does not see, and by long habit it be- 
comes fixed in this mental condition and deeper it wil not see. 

The interior senses perceive the subtler energies and the life which 
are not material. To them the infinite worlds of life are all open, and 
the mysterious operations of life in matter. 

It is the aim of THE JOURNAL oF MAN to develope and cultivate in 
mankind the faculties of interior perception, by means of which we 
understand life in matter and the infinite range of life and power 
which does not appear in matter. The spiritual side of humanity is 
a higher portion of the human constitution, and therefore must be 
later in attaining its full development. At present it is rudimental, 
unorganized, chaotic. Its vague and dreamy action is seen in Orien- 
tal speculation and in the slow evolution of religion. 

From the material side of humanity, endowed with external senses, 
comes the doctrine of matter and force as all in all, and modern phy- 
sical scientists declare that the potentiality of all things is found in 
matter, while the spiritual intuitions of the race have ever declared 
that there is something widely different from matter — indeed, the 
very antipodes of the material— something which we know and 
realize in our own minds which we know are not material, which are 
but an atom of the infinite life and power—the over-soul of the 
universe. 

The ultra materialist, in his blindness, seeks to explain all things by 
material forces, as the ultra spiritualist seeks to explain all things with- 
out them by the direct will and power of God. The two one-eyed 
systems are equally fallacious. The materialist is frequently com- 
pelled by his theory to deny fiercely the spiritual facts which have been 
witnessed by millions, and the most transcendental spiritualists of 
the Berkleyan and Platonic school, are impelled to deny what every- 
body knows—the existence of matter, and to affirm that Spirit or 
God is the only reality — matter being unreal or only apparent — thus 
denying their own real belief, on which they act like the rest of the 
world every moment of their lives. 

The science which is developed from material conceptions and the 
theology which is developed from its spiritual basis are necessarily in 
conflict, and both have been advancing from their infancy in continual 
jtrife, like a pair of quarrelsome brothers not yet old enough to behave 
shemselves with propriety. 
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At first theology domineered over its younger brother, physical sci- 
ence, and stunted its growth; but every year has added to the robust 
power of science, until it bas been able to battle with theology on 
equal terms and drive it back from its encroachments. The timid 
and helpless science of five and six centuries ago, cowering before the 
priest and scarcely daring to open its mouth in terror of the Inquisi- 
-tion, is.now on equal terms, and gives back blow for blow with stag- 
gering effect. Theology staggers from the conflict, retreats from its 
old territory, which science has conquered, and seeks to find some 
resting spot where the terrible blows of science will not disturb it. 

The flat square earth of theology has long since been abandoned 
and the round globe admitted — the spangles hung in the sky have 
been given up to astronomy as worlds of infinite grandeur — the del- 
uge of Noah has lost all its essential features —the Garden of Eden 
and all that Genesis relates are beginning to be realized as a poem, 
an allegory, or a fable. The mythical hell is fading out of view, and 
every other irrational dogma is losing its hold, not only on the great 
mass of the people, but on the church and its leading clergy. There 
are, of course, a mighty mob still sitting in darkness. Ignorant audi- 
ences and bigoted, poorly-educated clergy who read but little of the 
foremost literature, are not aware that the great leaders of religious 
thought have given up the dogmas which they are still inflicting 
on the ignorant. The light penetrates the darkness slowly at day- 
break, but day is breaking on the church and everywhere some glim- 
mering of the light is perceptible. 

In a recent address or sermon delivered in the Church of the 
Unity, Boston (Rev. M. J. Savage, pastor), Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant 
of London explained the growth of religious thought in England : 
“There are seven fundamental doctrines upon which formerly, she 
might say twenty years ago, the whole force of Christianity was sup- 
posed to rest. Those seven doctrines have one by one given way to- 
day in the minds of the most religious people and the most religious 
teachers in our midst. It had been a weary, slow process, but it had 
been a sure one, and she could not help thinking that exactly the pro- 
cess that takes place in the individual is what has taken place in this 
great bulk of individuals. Mrs. Chant pointed out what these doc- 
trines were, giving that of verbal inspiration of the Bible, which was 
succeeded by that of total depravity. Then came the doctrine of 
hereditary sin. With these three doctrines, she said, must inevitably 
go the doctrine of everlasting punishment, and it was wonderful and 
comforting to think how very seldom now she heard that doctrine 
quoted. The doctrine had to go. Then there was another doctrine, 
that of vicarious atonement, which was a very sad doctrine to carry 
into home life. Was it not time it should go, and then with it what 
would not go for a very long time yet, the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ ? The last doctrine was the doctrine of the Trinity as such. 
If we would realize God to the fullest, as far as our human capacity 
could grasp the infinite, it must be as one God, as Christ spoke of him 
to the woman of Samaria. We needed, she said, to let our creed, 
our faith that made us strong, speak through our conduct if we would 
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help our brothers and sisters to believe in the justice and broad love 
of God. She urged that the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 
was the truth that Christ taught, the love of humanity, because God 
was our Father and we were his children, and said that the message 
that she brought was, Open your eyes and look up to the light.” 

Dean Stanley and Canon Farrar have been leaders in this purifi- 
cation of Christianity. A volume of sermons just published by 
Canon Farrar discourages the thought of relying on death-bed re- 
pentance and says of the Bible as quoted by the Transcript: “ ‘It is 
not one book, but sixty-six books, of which some are separated from 
others by a space of fifteen hundred years. It is not one homogene- 
ous utterance, but a series of fragmentary and manifold utterances, 
by writers of very different degrees of goodness and enlightenment.’ 
‘I place the Bible,’ he adds, ‘first, because it must ever continue to 
be of the supremest importance to the race of man. The Bible is 
not by any means His only revelation, but it contains the words 
spoken by Him who was the Word of Life.’ 

“ After accepting all that modern biblical exegesis can offer in the 
way of criticism, Farrar bases his belief in the Bible on its intrinsic 
merit and in its power to bring healing and comfort to the sorrowing 
hearts of humanity. ‘Treat the Bible asa heap of missiles to be 
hurled at your neighbor and his opinions, and there will be no end to 
your follies and errors, but read it in humility and love, and then no 
Urim the high priest wore has ever gleamed with such lessons as it 
will reveal to you.’ 

“A series of papers which appeared in the Homzletic Review has 
been republished, on the subject of ‘Evolution in Relation to Re- 
ligion.’ The writers do not all occupy an absolutely identical stand- 
point, but all hold the conviction ‘that acceptance of the ascertained 
facts of evolution is not incompatible with a genuine, intelligent 
Christian faith.” These essays are representative of the earnest, con- 
scientious thought of Christian thinkers and preachers. They are 
published because the writers hope they may be found helpful to 
those whose spirits are ‘shadowed by the scepticisms of the age.’ 

“The sermons of divines in the Broad Church school, and of the 
progressive orthodox ministers are far in advance of any sermons 
preached in any pulpits a quarter of a century ago. Evolution is 
coming to be held as an accepted fact by most modern theologians. 
The Bible is being studied like any other book; and a study of com- 
parative religions has led all honest thinkers to see that God reveals 
himself to his children in all sorts of different ways.” 

It is very true that evolution is being quietly accepted by religious 
leaders ; but what does that mean? It means that Genesis is being 
very silently dropped. It is buried without even a funeral or a pub- 
lic recognition of its death. An English theologian, writing with 
great ability and skill in the Guardian, shows that we must accept 
evolution, because it is true and is not fatal to all religions, for Darwin 
himself, unlike other evolutionists, considered evolution compatible 
with the idea of a deity, and the theologian is satisfied if allowed to 

retain his theism. But what of Genesis? Of that he says not a 
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word ; he does not attempt to defend it. This shows the coming 
change. Genesis will be buried in silence. 

But the agnostics will not allow the funeral to proceed in silence. 
The ablest New York daily, the Sux, says that evolution “strikes 
at the very foundation of all theology, Christian or other, and shat- 
ters the corner-stone of revealed religion. According to the teach- 
ings of Christianity, of Mohammedanism, and the myths of all 
ancient mythologies, man’s primitive state was high and holy and 
happy, and he descended from it because of sin and disobedience. 
According to evolution, man began at the bottom, having gradually 
come up from a simple cell, and has grown into what he is by a slow 
process of development. 

“The two theories, therefore, are in direct conflict, whether we 
interpret the scriptural story literally, as many theologians do, or as 
an allegory, after the manner of others, or whether we take one or 
the other of the conflicting accounts of the Book of Genesis. 

“In the first chapter of Genesis, it will be remembered, God is 
described as having made man as the last act of creation, giving him 
dominion over the animals already created ; but in the second chap- 
ter the creation of Adam precedes that of the lower animals, which 
he is permitted to name, and which are created for his benefit. By 
the first account Adam and Eve were created together: ‘‘ Male and 
female created he them ;” but the second makes Adam to have been 
created first, then the various beasts, and last of all the woman. 

“These differences are, of course, puzzling, but with respect to 
the paradisaical state of the first pair the two accounts do not disa- 
gree; and even if we take the whole as allegorical and mythical, in a 
sense which justifies the theory of revelation, the description is of 
mankind as having begun at the summit of development, and as 
having fallen from that state. To this evolution opposes the theory 
that man began at the bottom, and has been struggling painfully to 
get up higher ever since. 

“Tf, then, we follow evolutionary science, we must reject revela- 
tion, and with it the whole system of theology: the fall of man, the 
origin of evil, the scheme of redemption, even the immortality of the 
human soul.” 

What a tremendous change in a hundred years from the time when 
the revolutionary patriot, Thomas Paine, called down upon his head 
terrible malignity and slander by writing the “Age of Reason,” to the 
present time, when a leading newspaper goes so far beyond Paine, 
and is sustained by a hundred thousand readers without one word of 
denunciation from the clergy. 

Of course, the dogmatic clergy take the same view as the Suz, and 
when Dr. Woodrow's case was before the late Presbyterian General 
Assembly, at Baltimore, May 28, he having been removed from his 
professorship for teaching evolution, Rev. Dr. Wm. Adams said: “ If 
there is anything in my life for which I would be willing to sacrifice 
everything for the truth of God, it would be in resisting such a doc- 
trine as this.” 

Dr. Woodrow maintained that we must believe God employs the 
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ordinary natural method until it has been proved that he employed 
the miraculous method — a very good idea; and, after showing that 
the Church had often been mistaken in drawing science from the 
Bible, continued : “I implore you not to add another instance to this 
sad list. Shall we learn nothing from the dark past? Can we not 
see by rightly looking at the Scriptures that they wholly shut out 
such questions ? Why, then, shall we continue to understand them to 
make declarations respecting matters concerning which they are in- 
variably silent? The scientific mistakes are in themselves of little 
moment ; but consider that every such mistake made by the Church 
is an additional barrier, often insurmountable, in the acceptance of 
the gospel of salvation through Christ Jesus, which you have been 
commissioned to preach to every creature.” 

The General Assembly decided against his appeal by a very large 
majority, considering his doctrine dangerous; but several of the 
members spoke out vigorously in favor of evolution. Rev. Dr. Lind- 
say came out squarely for evolution, and received much applause. 
Evidently the Presbyterian Assembly will surrender to evolution in 
time, after the first scare has subsided. 

Prof. Jos. Le Conte’s new work, “ Evolution and its Relation to 
Religious Thought,” published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, is 
designed to harmonize evolution and religion, and will make the 
process easy for theologians, But there is another terror brought 
forth by agnostics — the idea that there is no design in creation, and 
therefore no designer — that the “survival of the fittest” and the 
interaction of forces have produced all the adaptations that seem to 
have come from design. This idea almost upset Darwin, and it isa 
real cause of alarm to theologians, for such a thought is fatal to 
theism. 

The agnostics are pursuing the war effectively —they would cap- 
ture all the strongholds of theology, and bury theology itself in a 
dishonored grave. The Westminster Review says: 

“Intelligent men cannot accept as true the current forms of theol- 
ogy, nor yet can honest men, day after day, act the falsehood of 
apparently countenancing opinions, which, in their hearts, they know 
to be false. Those who are thus left as the exponents of the popu- 
lar faith are those so intellectually dull that they cannot master the 
logical effect of recent criticism, and are unable to realize the spirit 
of the age in which they live ; or they are those whose moral susceptt- 
bilities are so blunt that they perceive no moral incongruity in the 
advocacy of opinions they do not hold in the ordinary and conven- 
tional sense. But a class which is intellectually dull or morally 
blunt, cannot long retain ascendancy over the public mind: and that 
process of deterioration of character and influence of the clergy .. . 
seems likely to result in the ‘otal extinction of respect for the office 
and services of the class.” 

And the Catholic Bishop McQuaid exults in the decay of Protestant 
theology, saying that it “has been discharging cargo ever since to 
escape shipwreck. Now that there is little left to throw overboard, 
above all wrangling and contention the cry of distress is heard, that 
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danger is imminent and destruction inevitable. In all its multitudi- 
nous forms Protestantism is decaying, is dying.” 

Nevertheless, all wisdom has not been gathered in by agnostics 
and Catholics. They will both be disappointed, for the future life is 
too well demonstrated, and the statistics of church membership, con- 
tributions and missions do not indicate decay and death, although 
the church literature may indicate the progressive enlightenment 
which will prevent its death by releasing it from fatal incumbrances. 

The old theology, as a divine science, must die as the old alchem 
died; but the truths which each endeavored to comprehend will be 
better and better comprehended as the years pass on. The vital and 
everlasting root of theology is RELIGION, which cannot die, because 
it is a part of the constitution of man. Its first crude leaflets, which 
appear as superstition, must fall and decay before its stem can rise 
and become the tree that shall shelter the nations. 

The old theology was blind at first —it is purblind still. In the 
Old Testament, which hangs like a corpse around the modern Church, 
there was no immortality. Death was the lot of all mankind, decause 
Adam ate an apple! and the Bible nowhere pronounces man im- 
mortal, but often speaks of his dying as an animal or plant, coming 
to his final end. But to escape this doom, Christ came and gave 
immortality to those who believed in him and illustrated it by his 
own resurrection. Hence, we say the present theology is purblind, 
for it does not see that immortality is an ever present fact,—that the 
so-called dead are ever with us, more alive than ever; but relies 
upon an obscure and doubtful record of something that was done in 
Palestine, thus placing the evidence so far beyond the pale of certainty 
that the great mass of the Church has no realizing sense of the future 
life, and enjoys little or none of the elevating, consoling and inspiring 
power of that great truth. As the old theology dies, this faint glim- 
mering faith gives place to knowledge, and as theology dies, its 
enemy, agnosticism, must die with it, for both disappear when the 
grander truth to which we are led by psychometry shows that phy- 
sical science reaches up to a higher realm and merges in that psychic 
science which fills the immensities of eternity. 

In the present disorderly transition from the old theology to the 
divine wisdom of the coming centuries, there may be confusion and 
loss of faith and impairment of morals, but the continual influx from 
the higher world will restore the love and heroism that were blindly 
realized in Pentecostal days. The time may be far off, but every 
zealous thinker, speaker and doer of the truth helps on its advent. 
Will not you, dear reader, do something to help its approach, and 
co-operate with all who are laboring truly for human elevation ? 


New USEs FOR ELECTRICITY.—It is now said that sewerage may be 
purified by electricity, which separates the offensive material, leaving the 
water comparatively pure. This is analogous to the discovery of purify- 
ing air from dust and smoke by electricity. Another use is the removal of 
warts, wens, and other excrescences. After making them insensible 
by cocaine, they are destroyed by electric currents and fall off, leaving but 
little appearance of a scar. 
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Atientific Progress. 

THE STUDY OF THE PLEIADES.—The discovery of the nebulons condi- 
‘on of the Pleaides has been an almost startling illustration of what may 
oe learned by sheer perseverance in exposing sensitive plates to the sky. 
Nearly thirty years ago M. Tempel, an exceptionally acute observer, detected 
a flilmy veil thrown around and floating ‘far back from the bright star 
Merope, and Mr. Common saw with his three-foot reflector, Feb, 8, 1880, 
some additional misty patches in the same neighborhood. In general, how- 
ever, the keen lustre of the grouped stars appeared relieved against per- 
fectly dark space.’ Great, then, was the surprise of the MM. Henry on 
perceiving little spiral nebula clinging around the star Maia on a plate 
exposed during three hours, Nov. 16, 1885. The light of this remarkabe 
object possesses far more chemical than visual intensity. Were its analy- 
sis possible, it would hence doubtless prove to contain an unusually large 
proportion of ultra-violet rays. It is of such evanescent faintness that its 
direct detection was highly improbable ; but since it has been known to 
exist careful looking has brought it into view with several large telescopes. 
It was first visually observed on Feb. 5, 1886, with the new Pulkowa 
refractor of thirty inches aperture, and M. Kammerman, by using a fluor- 
escent eye-piece, contrived to get a sight of it with the ten-inch of the 
Geneva Observatory. The further prosecution of the inquiry is due to Mr. 
Roberts of Liverpool. With his twenty-inch reflector he obtained, on Oct. 
24, 1886, a picture of the Pleiades that can only be described as astound- 
ing. The whole group is shown by it as involved in one vast nebulous 
formation. ‘Streamers and fleecy masses” extend from star to star. 
Nebulæ on wings and trains, nebulz in patches, wisps and streaks seem to 
fill the system as clouds choke a mountain.valley and blend together the 
over-exposed blotches which represent the action of stellar rays. What 
processes of nature may be indicated by these unexpected appearances we 
do not yet know; but the upshot of a recent investigation leads us to sup- 
pose them connected with the presence of copious meteoric supplies and 
their infalls upon the associated stars.— Zhe Edinburgh Review. 

BLAKE’S WEATHER PREDICTIONS. — Prof. C. C. Blake of Topeka, Kansas, 
says: “ While we had been at work on planetary meteorology for more 
than twenty years, we had attained no substantial success till 1875. From 
that time to this we have calculated all the marked changes in the weather 
and for most of the time we have published them for twelve months in 
advance. We predicted all the severe winters and all the mild and open 
ones, all the wet summers and the drouths, as shown by the Almanacs 
we published in 1876 and following years. In 1885 we started Zhe Future 
and predicted all the marked changes in the weather. In the fall of 1885 
we first commenced telling of the drouth which we have had for the past 
two years. While our warnings saved many people from serious loss and 
suffering, yet if each one to whom we sent a sample copy had invested a 
dollar by subscribing for Zhe Future the saving to the American people 
would have amounted to millions, and much of the present hard times 
would have been averted. 

“Tt will be remembered that for two years we gave persistent advice in 
regard to economizing and storing corn preparatory for the drouth which 
we have had for the last two years. Most people laughed at us at the 
time, but the facts have terribly borne out our predictions and fully justified 
the warnings we then gave. Speculation and expansion was going at such 
a fearful rate that had it not been for the. warnings we had repeatedly 
given for two years, we fully believe that the fearful tide of speculation 
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would have proceeded till into the early fall of 1887, when the great fact of 
the heavy shortage in the crops in nearly all the States on account of the 
drouth would have precipitated a financial panic. 

We have been at work during the past winter making calculations for 
our Almanac, which is now ready for mailing. It gives our'Weather Pre- 
dictions from the rst of June, 1888, to the rst of June, 1889, together 
with suggestions as to sowing winter wheat this fall and as to what crops 
it is desirable to plant next spring, and as to what will be the best times 
for planting the various crops. 

“ Farmers and many others desire to know what the weather will be for 
many months in advance, so as to make their plans. This information we 
give in the Almanac. Recently the orders for our Predictions have been 
coming in, unsolicited, much more rapidly than when we were working for 
patronage. Nearly evervone who has had our Almanac last year has 
ordered it this spring, and most of them say they must have it at any cost, 
that the predictions ‘proved to be correct, and that if we have not printed 
an Almanac this year they will pay an extra price for a manuscript copy of 
the results of our calculations. We could publish many extracts from let- 
ters which we have received, showing how highly our efforts are prized by 
the people and how accurate they think our predictions have been. The 
present Almanac also contains a long article on Tornadoes, giving the laws 
by which they are produced. The price of the Almanac is $1. 

Epison’s New PHONOGRAPH has been shown at the Electric Club, 17 
East 22d Street, New York, to a distinguished company of visitors. A 
large receiver was fitted on to one of the phonographs, and began imme- 
diately to reproduce the tune that had previously been played into it bya 
cornet. 

There were phonographs placed in many of the rooms, and the audience 
scattered to experiment on them. Mr. Edison, Gen. Sherman and Col. 
Ingersoll spoke to the phonograph, and their remarks were repeated by it. 
Marshall P. Wilder told the phonograph some of his funny stories, and the 
company laughed as they were repeated by it. A compositor in another 
room set type by the dictation of the phonograph. What are we coming to? 
When the form of a revered teacher may be prisoned in a glass case with a 
lifelike countenance by carbonic acid, and his familiar voice and ideas come 
from it by the phonograph—the only immortality which the materialist can 
admit will be fully realized; but the enlightened know a better immortality 
than that. 

THE GRAPHOPHONE which has just been brought out by the Grapho- 
phone Company of Boston, is a capital rival to the Edison Phonograph, and 
reproduces language or other sounds with great power and correctness. 
So it seems eloquence and music can be perpetuated and heard at anylength 
of time afterwards. This surpasses Baron Munchausen’s story of playing 
on a horn in arctic regions and the music freezing in the horn, but coming 
out in all its beauty when the horn was brought into a warmer climate. 
The man who cannot write his will can talk it and his voice be heard ever 
after to direct his executors or be heard in court. And if returning spirits 
can speak their words may be heard in this world. 

THE TELAUTOGRAPH, according to Prof. Elisha Gray, proposes to 
supersede the telephone. He says: “I have already tested it to my 
own Satisfaction over and over again. By my invention you can sit 
down in your office in Chicago, take a pencil in your hand, write a 
message to me, and as your pencil moves a pencil here in my labora- 
tory moves simultaneously, and forms the same letters and words in 
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the same way. What you write in Chicago is instantly reproduced 
here in fac-simile. You may write in any language, use a code or 
cipher,— no matter, a fac-simile is produced here. If you wish to 
draw a picture it is the same, the picture is reproduced here. The 
artist of your newspaper can, by this device, telegraph his pictures of 
a railway wreck or other occurrences just as a reporter telegraphs his 
descriptions in words. The two pencils move synchronously, and 
there is no reason why a circuit of five hundred miles cannot be 
worked as easily as one of ten miles.” 

PRESERVATION OF Liguips.—An invention equal in importance 
to Prof. Humiston’s is coming out in New York, under the American 
Exhaust and Carbonating Company, at 10 Warren street. Our read- 
ers are familiar with the process for preservation of canned food by 
driving outthe air with steam. Under this process the food will not last 
after the canis opened. By the new process the air is expelled, and car- 
bonic acid gas substituted, which prevents all decomposition, and keeps 
the substances fresh and sweet. Liquids, such as milk, cider, wine, 
beer, fruit juices, etc., may be put in vessels so that a portion may 
be drawn out without injury to the remainder, which will keep well 
in its carbonated condition. Such a process might be made a substi- 
tute for embalming. 

THE UNIVERSAL SOLVENT.— Three things were sought for by the ancient 
alchemist, the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and the universal sol- 
vent. The last of these, though long known to modern chemistry, has just 
been separated, but cannot be retained, simply because it attacks or de- 
stroys everything. This fury of the chemical world, says Mr. W. Mattieu 
Williams, is the element fluorine; it exists peacefully in company with cal- 
cium in fluor-spar and also in a few other compounds, but when isolated, as 
it recently has been by M. Henri Moissan, is a rabid gas that nothing can 
resist. It combines with all the metals, explosively with some, or if they 
are already combined with some other non-metallic element, it tears them 
from it, and takes them to itself. In uniting with sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium and aluminium, the metals become heated even to redness 
by the fervor of its embrace. Iron filings, slightly warmed, burst into bril- 
liant scintillations when exposed to it; manganese does the same. Even 
the noble metals, which at a melting heat proudly resist the fascinations of 
oxygen, succumb to this chemical siren at moderate temperatures. Glass 
is devoured at once, and water ceases to be water by contact with this gas, 
which, combining with its hydrogen, at the same moment forms the acrid, 
glass-dissolving hydrofluoric acid and liberates ozone. 


PROGRESS OF PAPER.—Paper wheels, paper doors, paper pianos, 
paper lumber, paper basins, boxes, barrels, etc., are now rivalled by 
paper bottles, which are not only unbreakable, but cheaper and 
lighter than glass and are already extensively in use. 


PAPER GLass.— Paper window glass is now an assured fact, says Golden 
Days. A window pane is made of white paper, manufactured from cotton 
or linen, and modified by chemical action. Afterwards the paper is dipped 
into a preparation of camphor and alcohol, which makes it like parchment. 
From this point it can be moulded and cut into remarkably tough sheets, 
entirely transparent, and it can be dyed with almost any of the aniline 
colors, the result being a transparent sheet, showing far more vivid hues 
than the best glass exhibits. 
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METALLIC Woop.—‘‘ The recently invented process,” says /ron, “ by 
which wood is made to take on some of the special characteristics of metal, 
has been turned to practical account in Germany. By this process the 
surface becomes so hard and smooth as to be susceptible of a high polish, 
and may be treated with a burnisher of either glass or porcelain; the ap- 
pearance of the wood being then in every respect that of polished metal, 
having, in fact, the semblance of a polished mirror, but with this peculiar 
and advantageous difference, namely, that, unlike metal, it is unaffected by 
moisture. To reach this result, the wood is steeped in a bath of caustic 
alkali for two or three days together, according to its degree of permeability, 
at a temperature of between 164° and 197° Fahr. It is then placed in a 
second bath of hydrosulphate of calcium, to which a concentrated solution 
of sulphur is added, after some twenty-four or thirty-six hours. The third 
bath is one of acetate of lead, at a temperature of from 95° to 120° Fahr., 
and in this latter the wood is allowed to remain from thirty to fifty hours. 
After being subjected to a thorough drying, it is in a condition for being 
polished with lead, tin or zinc, as may be desired, finishing the process with 
a burnisher, when the wood apparently becomes a piece of shining polished 
metal.” 


An ELECTRIC HANp.—At the great steel works in Cleveland a 
large electro-magnet is used, suspended from a crane, to pick up iron 
or steel bars and billets. It will take up eight hundred pounds, and 
as soon as the electric current is turned off after moving drop it in 
the proper place, thus doing the work of a gang of men. 


CHEAP PETROLEUM.—Russia is far head of America in petroleum 
wells. A single well at Baku has averaged 32,000 gallons a day for 
twelve years, making 3,000,000 barrels. The Mirzeoff well produces 
40,000 gallons a day. The Droojba well in 115 days spouted from 
sixty to a hundred and twenty million gallons. Two hundred of 
the Baku wells are now producing 500,000,000 gallons every year, 
besides the spouting fountains, from some of which the spray blows 
through the air eight miles. | 


PHOTOGRAPHING AT NIGHT.— The recent advance in the direction of 
making photography at night possible has been the subject of much interest- 
ing experiment among the societies. To Dr. H. G. Piffard, one of our 
prominent members, is due the credit of suggesting a practical method of 
taking photographs at night by means of a cartridge containing powdered 
metal magnesium, fired in an ordinary pistol. This gives sufficient light to 
make portraits, interiors, or copies at night, and is capable of much develop- 
ment. It will be no uncommon thing in the future for busy men who can- 
not spare time during the day to visit a photographer’s gallery and have 
their portraits taken at night. Some members of the society have, with the 
aid of the apparatus suggested by Dr. Piffard, made trips though the cheap 
lodging-houses in the slums of the city, and made many interesting photo- 
graphs which would have been impossible to make even a year or two ago 
without very cumbersome apparatus. — Epoch. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IMPROVED. — Murderers will hereafter in New 
York, under the new law, be privately put to death by electricity. Massa- 
chusetts is considering the subject, and has authorized prison commission- 
ers to investigate the subject and report on it. 
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Practicing on Gullibilitp. 


The easiest way to manage a runaway horse is to run with him, 
and the easiest way to manage the human animal is to fall in with his 
passions and prejudices. 

The politician who addresses an audience of political partizans is 
well received in assailing the opposing party, and if he coins a few 
lies is not detected or exposed. The superstitious will accept any- 
thing that harmonizes well with- their superstition, like the old lady 
who rejected her sailor son’s stories of sharks and devil-fish, but was 
delighted when he propitiated her favor by telling her, that in lifting 
anchor in the Red Sea it brought up one of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. 
A credulous and Pharisaical egotist easily believes the assurance of 
Mrs. Eddy and her followers that his nature is divine, that he is not 
at all liable to disease, and that the external world is just what he 
thinks — nothing more— and that he can cure any disease by per- 
suading the patient there is nothing the matter with him. A credul- 
ous spiritualist can accept almost anything coming to him as a 
message from spirits, through a medium; and a credulous or dogmatic 
materialist will accept anything, however marvellous, when told that 
it has been produced by an ingenious physical arrangement of 
machinery and trickery ; that satisfies him. Like the negro, who 
believes in the almighty power of “conjuring,” some materialists 
have unlimited faith in the power of prestidigitation to achieve the 
impossible, and do not even ask to be shown ow it is done. Their 
faith is sufficient to cover the subject, and they will take the show- 
man’s word that he does the impossible, while they would reject the 
testimony of the most honorable and scientific concerning pheno- 
mena ot produced by physical means, or by any deception. 

The magical tricksters or prestidigitators understand this, and boast 
freely of what they can do, knowing that there is credulity enough to 
believe them. At the Debar examination trial in New York, they 
boasted largely of their ability to produce all the spiritual phenomena 
in open Court, and even to mesmerize Mr. Marsh. The reporters 
gave free circulation to their lying boasts, not one of which was 
verified. 

At the present time (June 9g), one of this tribe, Kellar, is in 
Boston, with the same false declaration, that he can do whatever is 
said to be done by spiritual power, and attempts by ingenious decep- 
tions to impose this falsehood on his audience, although he was can- 
did enough once, when he first met the Spirit writing of the famous 
medium, Eglinton, to confess that it was entirely beyond his power 
or comprehension, and the most eminent practitioners of magic in 
Europe have made the same confession. But as the whole business 
of such exhibitors is to deceive the spectators, they consider false- 
hood or false boasting a part of their regular business. 

The way that Kellar imitates the spirit writing is not any more 
ingenious than the tricks of other impostors. Some of them use a 
false bottom or double slate, so that, after showing a blank slate to 
the spectators, they can suddenly remove the disguise and show the 
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previously prepared writing : this is the most common trick. Kellar’s 
method is said to be to carve the message in the slate, and if not too 
closely inspected, the surface of the slate appears quite uniform and 
certainly free from any white writing. Then he professes to prove 
the absence of the writing by covering the slate with chalk marks 
and wiping them off, taking care that the chalk which has fallen into 
the crevices made by the writing is not removed. The writing then 
is conspicuously white and visible, and being held up as soon as the 
slate is dried, every one sees that the slate, which had been, as they 
suppose, wiped clean, has now conspicuous writing. Ignorant spec- 
tators being assured that this is an illustration of what is called 
spirit writing, are ready to accept the falsehood — the majority being 
too ignorant of the subject to know that in the case of spirit writing, 
as illustrated by Mr. Watkins, slates that we inspect and bring our- 
selves may be tied together and kept in full view upon the table, 
either in private or before a public audience, and that in a few 
minutes the process of writing may be heard, and when the slates 
are opened messages will be found written upon them, indicating a 
high order of intelligence — messages, in some cases, which could 
not have come from the intelligence of any persons present, being 
beyond their knowledge and capacity. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOSTON AS IT IS AND AS IT was — With all its culture and talent, its 
eminence as the ‘‘ Hub,” its money-bags, its general omniscience, and its 
conservative bigotry, there is still a darker side of Boston life, represented 
not only by its hoodlum element, but by a better dressed element that. 
worships the fist hero, John L. Sullivan, and thinks baseball the perfec- 
tion of manly glory and delight. The newspapers speak of the great cost 
of the new baseball pavilion, the great crowds in attendance, including the 
Governor and other dignitaries, and the royal salaries of the leading 
players. 

This, however, is much more innocent than the old times in Boston. At 
the recent dinner of the Episcopalian Club, at the Vendome, the president, 
Dr. George C. Shattuck, told how hard a time the Episcopalians had in 
coming among the bigoted Puritans: 

“The colonists did not object to State and Church being connected,” 
said he, “but they insisted that in such connection the Church should be 
supreme, and this was a most important feature in the organization of 
their Commonwealth. Bishops were officers of the State, and, therefore, 
were especially obnoxious. A pious young Congregationalist, hearing on 
good authority that a bishop was on his way from England, after praying 
and deep searching of heart, decided that it was his bounden duty to 
assassinate him as soon as possible after his arrival, so great harm and mis- 
chief was to be apprehended from the presence of a bishop in this country.” 
But this spirit of antagonism, which allowed no white surplices, no dumb 
reading of prayers, no kneeling at the sacramental altar, died down to a 
considerable extent in half a century; and when, in 1686, Rev. Mr. Ratcliffe 
arrived in Boston, secured a cheaply furnished room in the town house for 
holding services, and applied to the council for means of support, he was 
munificently allowed the contents of his contribution box, which supplied 
him with the extensive salary of $250! Intolerance, however, was not 
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dead, and a sturdy Anglican, one of Mr. Ratcliffe’s little flock, writes : “We 
resolve not to be baffled by affronts, some calling our minister Baal’s priest, 
and some of their ministers from their pulpits calling our prayers leeks, 
garlicks and trash.” 

All this is buried now, and the bigotry that fought against Parker and 
Pierpont is silent too, but, in its essential conservatism Boston is not 
changed. 

Nevertheless, Boston has many beautiful illustrations of benevolence. It 
is making rapid progress in industrial education. The two hours a week 
given to teaching sewing in the public schools have given great satisfaction. 

The work of the Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers, for over 
twenty years, has been a model of benevolence. ‘ We take children (said 
Mr. Toler, its manager) from the streets and cellars of the city, from the 
poor houses of the country, from the control of drunken and vicious 
parents, and after a few months of comfortable home life under good teach- 
ing and civilizing influences, place them in other homes for adoption.” 
About six thousand have thus been saved from ruin. As Mr. Richardson, 
of the Home, said, ‘one dollar expended in training and keeping children 
away from ruin is more effectual and accomplishes more than ten times 
that amount expended in reforming, or in attempting to reform, the already 
vicious.” The Home is to have a new building, in a better location,on West 
Newton Street. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THIS COUNTRY. — A writer of a paper on “ Pauper- 
ism ” in the /nternational Record for January, lays it down as the great 
geographical law governing the distribution of pauperism in the United 
States, that “the ratio of paupers to the total population diminishes alike 
from North to South and from East to West.” ‘In other words, if New 
England or Massachusetts be taken as a starting-point, it matters not in 
what direction a line be drawn, the largest amount of pauperism will be 
found to exist in Massachusetts; and the smallest in the States farthest 
removed from Massachusetts, while the intervening States will exhibit, on 
the whole, and with scarcely an exception, a gradual decline in something 
like the degree of their removal from the extreme northeast.” Taken by 
groups the highest percentage of pauperism is in the Eastern and Middle 
States, the medium percentage in the Western States east of the Missis- 
sippi, and in the Southern States lying north of the southern boundary of 
Tennessee on a line running from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. The 
lowest percentage of pauperism is in the Gulf States and the States west of 
the Mississippi. — Home Fournal. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH RaTeE.— The Boston Herald says that ‘The 
work of the registration office in compiling vital statistics for the year 
rapidly drawing to a close, demonstrates somewhat inexplicable phenomena 
scarcely creditable to the civilization of Boston. For some years a strange 
falling off in the birth rate has been noticed, and this year it will be em- 
phasized. The moral as well as the social standard of a community may 
be pretty accurately estimated by its vital statistics, after making allowance 
for errors in compilation. The phenomena above referred to has attracted 
the attention of the registrar of this city and the State Board of Health. 
Although the city is enjoying a decade of unparalleled prosperity, and in- 
creasing in inhabitants in a steady ratio that is rapidly swelling the popu- 
lation to half a million, the increase being over 10,000 a year, there is an 
actual decrease in the percentage of births to the living population. No 
better proof of the statement that the birth rate of Boston is falling off can 
be given than the official statistics.” In 1857 one child was born to every 
28 inhabitants in the city, and this year but one in every 33.33. 
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“Tt is not difficult to locate the district where the diminution occurs,” 
said the registrar. “It takes place in the Back Bay district, in the gth, 
roth and 11th wards. The causes are difficult to ascribe, although stu- 
dents of modern civilization claim to understand the reasons. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that as communities grow older and more swayed by the 
dictates of ‘society,’ practices are introduced that have a hurtful effect 
upon posterity.” 

Strange as it may appear, the percentage of births to population in bos- 
ton, and throughout the commonwealth at large, is smaller than in any 
European country save France. During the period of 20 years from 1861 
to 1885, the Massachusetts birth rate per thousand estimated population 
bore the following ratio to foreign countries: ` 


1861 to 1880. 1885. 


Massachusetts ..cccsccccvsccccccccvcssscccvcessses 26.0 25.1 
England and Wales ..esssses Lossoessoooosesosoeos 35-3 32.5 

Scotlafid sisacennvssucsscsecsseusmusensnemmcesndn 34-9 32.3 
Ireland ..nsmcccssucee sess seen ed nee oe 00 50 ws meee ws 26.2 23-5 
Denmark «ssssssssssssasaosssssostesosissscssowes 31.2 32.6 
Swede: 14 cas e0v eke seks teds ewan ce eeonensedearas OF 30.9 29.6 
ANBIrIA. <cac Va dan er ia see eke ees eeee Vee 's ee a Os we 39-7 37-4 
agi i MRE ETLELILTe TLC LeECE TCT E Te Teer err C ee 38.6 37.6 
Netherlands «scccrsesccececcasasuvanias cecasawesnns 35-8 34-4 
Franee 4606640855 00000 6os dw vee cewnnemeereevnanais 25D 24.3 
ass eT UECIT TT CTL eT TT COMET CL Eee ree 42.8 R 

Switzerland os «<0 ccsewwaees sy eewenveves cp ey ween ee 30.6 27-5 
Belgium ssccovassrsessveuensveeseeveunsaexeesses 31.8 29-9 
Italy scsassccccassssavsntvotenereccnntansshsasine 37-1 38.1 
German Empirë was ink wekdsnssvccewns necendcenew es 39.6 37.1 
SAID cence swe eae casne cers esendavcenyeessnewens sae 37-1 caries 


The rate of births in Boston is lower than through the State at large.” 

The Back Bay district in Boston, where the greatest decline is observed, 
is the centre of wealth and fashion. In contrast to these statistics, 
Marion Nanderpool, in Whitley County, Kentucky, has been married 
26 years, and is the father of 22 children, none being twins or triplets. 
He is 45 and his wife 43. Fifteen of the children are living, 


ANTHROPOLOGY. — The International Congress of Anthropology was 
announced to meet at Columbia College, New York, on the 4th, sth, 6 and 
yth of June. But what is a Congress of Anthropology in the present state of 
collegiate progress, when there is no systematic science of anthropology in 
their curriculum. The organization of soul, brain, and body being 
entirely unknown, — many not even knowing that they have a soul, none 
professing to know how the soul and brain are related, or how the brain 
exercises the intelligent control of the body, or manifests the elements of 
human nature, or sympathizes with the body, or how the body reacts on 
the brain, — it is evident that there is no true science of anthropology to 
discuss, and that an International Congress of Anthropology is like the 
play of Hamlet with “ Hamlet,” himself left out. The subordinate characters 
may be there, but what an unsatisfactory performance when Hamlet is not 
there, and everything reminds us of hisabsence. So in the Anthropological 
Congress, there being no Anthropology, people do not expect it, but are 
satisfied with the accessories and tributaries of the science. It is like a 
gathering of workmen, with the bricks and mortar, shingles, nails, spades 
and lumber, but no architect to plan or direct a building, and no idea that 
a building could be erected. Nevertheless, it is well to gather the materials 
and pile up the lumber, even though much of it may be useless. The Con- 
gress may, therefore, be a useful institution, and some of it$ piles of mate- 
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rials may be useful to the architect and the builders,—if not to erect the 
main edifice, at least to pave the grounds and supply out-buildings. 

Ethnology, sociology, heredity, education and the origin of man, ethno- 
graphy, prehistoric archeology and archzology in general, will be the leading 
themes, all to be discussed without any direct reference to anthropology. 

The foreign membership of the society contains many distinguished 
names, and it would be eminently proper that the science of anthropology 
should be presented, but as the subject is quite foreign and unknown to 
the membership for want of adequate publication, it is not probable that 
at present it would secure proper attention. On the contrary, the dog- 
matic spirit of the old medical profession would stand in the way. But the 
time is coming when it may be presented. 

An intelligent correspondent says, “From my view, some few of the 
papers were instructive and interesting, but if some of the authors and 
copyists would attend the College of Therapeutics, and study your book of 
Anthropology,’ which you published years ago, they would know how to 
study and learn something practical about man.” 


VERACITY oF TAaLMAGE. — The imaginative falsifications of Talmage 
were mentioned in the last JouRNAL, without doing full justice to the sub- 
ject. It has been shown since, not only that Talmage himself preached 
good spiritual doctrines in New Hampshire last summer, but that he had 
many spiritualists in his church; his very right hand man, chairman of the 
board, is a practising spiritualist, Dr. H. A. Tucker, who is said to have 
grown rich acting as a medium, and then making prescriptions for the 
sick, and even for Talmage’s own family. “ Eleanor Kirk ” asks: ‘ Why, if 
this man belongs in hell, is he allowed to occupy the best seat in the Tab- 
ernacle and manage the most important affairs of the church?” Evidently 
Talmage’s “words of sound and fury” signify nothing, for Dr. Tucker 
heard the discourse, and congratulated the speaker. What a precious set 
of hypocrites! 

A Goop Society. — New York has a number of clubs of ladies interested 
in various intellectual and benevolent matters, but none better than the one 
which the Home Journal describes as follows: “ One society that has given 
itself no name is a large coterie of women devoting their best mental and 
sympathetic energies to the study of ‘Poverty, its causes and its cure.’ 
These students of misery and hopelessness have supplied themselves with 
such published authorities as furnish especial information upon these grave 
subjects, and also, by personal investigation and familiarity with the poor, 
they hope to discover at least some of the concealed causes of human wretch- 
edness and perhaps a cure may be found and applied, or at least an ame- 
lioration of the most grievous phases of their poverty. A year hence it is 
confidently expected that a concise report of the researches of this band of 
earnest, intellectual women, will be published, after which time the profes- 
sional philanthrophist will doubtless be wiser than he is at present about 
the best means and methods for improving the condition of the poor but 
courageous, industrious classes, also that of his despairing brother who is 
nearing the threshold of the Hôpital de Charité.” 

FAILURE OF PROHIBITION IN CITIES. — Notwithstanding Neal Dow’s fav- 
orable report of temperance in Maine, the cities seem to defy the law, and 
liquor selling is worse than ever in Portland and Bangor. The arrests for 
drunkenness have become more numerous and Rev.F. T. Bayley of Portland 
says: “The state of demoralization 1s so great that pupils are found drunk 
in the public schools. The other day a policeman had to be called in, Mr. 
Bayley says, to remove an intoxicated primary school pupil. A teacher in 
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this school says that in one room every boy but one allows that he drinks. 
A teacher in the free kindergarten says that achild of nine years comes 
to school frequently intoxicated. An important law for temperance has 
been passed in Waldeck, Germany, forbidding the granting of a marriage 
license to a person of intemperate habits. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. — “ I want in this school that one sex shall have 
equal advantages with the other, and I want particularly that the females 
shall have open to them every employment suitable to their sex,” said Sena- 
tor Leland Stanford, in reference to his great University in California. 


“ In FRANCE the importance of educating women in matters relating to 
farm work and the garden (says London Quween,) are thoroughly realized. 
Under the present system in France the schoolmistresses of the future are 
given instruction in those departments of farming which generally devolve 
on the farmer’s wife or daughter, as the syllabus of their second year's 
studies comprises gardening, fruit-growing, vegetable-growing, flower-grow- 
ing, for the cultivation of flowers for ornament and for making perfumes. 
General instruction is also given in making cheese and butter; elementary 
instruction in sheep-keeping and the piggery; the poultry yard, rearing and 
fattening poultry, pigeons, rabbits, bees and silkworms.” 

THE BIBLE OF NATURE; or, The Principles of Secularism. A contribution 
to the Religion of the Future. By FELIX L. Oswatp. New York: Zruthseeker 
Office. 240 pages. $1.00. This is an interesting work. The author, 
who is a decided agnostic, is one of the most vigorous and brilliant Ameri- 
can writers, capable of instructing and interesting those who differ from 
him in opinion. The book merits a more extended notice in future num- 
bers of this JOURNAL. 

Woman’s Ricuts.—In the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis, Mrs. E. A. Merriwether was allowed to address the convention on 
woman’s rights. Mrs. M. is remarkably vigorous and sarcastic in language, 
and though received quite cordially at first, she was not allowed to finish 
her speech. The women of the woman’s rights party would succeed better 
if they were less masculine in their methods. The persuasive method is 
woman’s forte. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN has not received from thé 
JourNaL OF Man (for want of space) the attention it deserved. According 
to “Alpha,” Mrs. Clara Hoffman of Kansas City, Mrs. E. L. Saxon of 
Kansas, Mrs. Chant of England, Francis Willard and Anna R. Powell 
were earnest, forcible and inspirational in their speeches, and the whole 
were faithfully reported in the Woman’s Tribune of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and will be published in book form. This paper, well edited by Clara B. 
Colby, and published weekly, eight large pages, at only one dollar a vear, 
is worthy of the patronage of all friends of woman’s progress. 


VACCINATION PoisoninGc. — According to the Boston Globe, Dr. Warren 
S. Stokes of Boston, connected with the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, died on the 18th of June from blood poisoning through vaccination. 
Dr. Wallace, who vaccinated him, is said to have inserted a double dose of 
the vaccine matter used in the dispensary. Dr. Stokes was in fine, vigorous 
health previous to the vaccination. His attack was very severe, accompa- 
nied by wild delirium, and the physicians did not appear to understand his 
case. “A member of the Massachusetts Legislature said yesterday that the 
compulsory vaccination law was doomed, and that efforts for its repeal would 
be made in the next General Court.” ‘The physicians seem to be entirely 
at a loss to make out a diagnosis of the disease of which Dr. Stokes died. 
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PEACE OR War.— Rev. Dr. A. A. MINER of Boston has the honor of raising 
the first pulpit voice in remonstrance against war measures. He preached from 
the text,“ Put up again thy sword in its place,” and among other wise things 
said: ‘t We have this picture before us. Our United States Congress is to- 
day proposing the appropriation of some $125,000,000 — that is to say, 
$9,000,000 for 11 years. The proposition is in the hands of the Senate 
committee ready to be reported to build fortifications at some 25 to 40 
points on our sea coast, from the extremity of Maine up the Pacific coast 
and far up to Oregon. This proposition aims at protecting us against the 
aggression of foreign nations. Has any foreign nation threatened to inter- 
fere with us? Who proposes to assail us? Do we not intend to mind our 
own business? Be just and fear not. Why should we waste millions on 
fortifications, not one of which could stand an hour before the great armies 
of the world to-day. We have not a fort on our entire coast that could 
stand an hour before the most powerful guns at present employed in Euro- 
pean warfare. So when we shall have poured out our money like water, 
and shall have built fortifications at various points, and armed them with 
the most powerful armaments which we can command, and expended mil- 
lions of money on manning these fortifications, we shall then have a very 
faint show of defence, and there will be long stretches of coast to which 
foreign powers can send their ships. Our monev will have been wasted and 
our defences will amount to nothing. Besides, this $125,000,000 which they 
propose to appropriate now will be only the beginning of the expediture.”’ 


THE Popr’s AUTHORITY is not recognized by the Parnellites in 
Ireland. They say he is mistaken as to the facts when he condemns their 
course, and that he has no right to dictate their political action. The Pope 
has not ventured to condemn the works of Henry George. 

ORIENTAL. — The Hindoo lady, Pundita Ramabai, said, at a meeting in 
Boston, that she was not learned in the profound philosophy of the East. 
She was practical and came from the class of Marthas. Her purpose was 
to interest Americans on, behalf of Hindoo women, who were considered in 
her country, by the common people and the priesthood, as cattle and sheep. 
Her women were taught to cook, and to please their husbands, who were 
very important personages. No woman in her country could be saved 
unless they were married. They were not educated, they had no religious 
books. There was no sympathy for women. She wanted about $75,000 
for schools. Query.— Why are Americans so interested in Buddhism and 
Oriental Philosphy, when the deep degradation of women in India compels 
the philanthropist to come to America for help in that work of redemption 
which the wealth of India ignores? Let Oriental philosophy teach redeem- 
ing truth, instead of obsolete speculations, and let Buddhism reform to its 
own household before it asks our reverence or discipleship. 

THE Best WOMAN IN FRANCE.— Madame Boucicaut, whose funeral at 
Paris was recently attended by immense multitudes, blocking the streets, 
was the head of the greatest mercantile establishment in Paris, the Bon 
Marche. She and her husband began in poverty. At the head of her 
large establishment she looked to the welfare of all employed, who were 
thousands, and gave them a co-operative interest. She gave them all 
legacies from $20 to $2,500, and founded so many schools, asylums and 
other institutions of benevolence, that it would be tedious to describe 
them. After all her donations and legacies, there were fully $10,000,000 
left, which she dedicated to a new hospital to bear her name. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, it is now claimed, was located in Central America. 
Mme. Alice Le Plongeon, wife of an eminent man of science, is the prophet 
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of the new belief, and she is also a believer in the submerged continent of 
Atlantis. She says that among the manuscfipts of the Mayas, the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of Yucatan, is an account of the sinking of Atlantis, which 
once joined America to the western coast of Africa and Europe. Other 
Mava writings give us, she asserts, the whole history of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the human family, free from all priestly or philosophic tinker- 
ing.” On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. Warren, the president of Boston 
University, maintains that the garden of Eden was at the North Pole, as 
that was the first place sufficiently cooled to admit of life. 


KISSING THE BIBLE AND SEALING THE DEED.— A doctor in New Jersey 
made quite a stir in court recently, by objecting to kissing the Bible before 
giving testimony, considering it a dirty practice with a dirty book, anda 
ready method of diffusing contagious disease. It is an old absurdity and 
so is the law requiring seals on deeds. David Dudley Field recently said 
at New Haven: “Another of the anomalies which should be eliminated from 
our legal system is the distinction between sealed and unsealed instruments. 
Can anybody give a reason for this distinction, except the historic one, that 
seals were used when most men were unable to write? Now, when most 
men do write, why use the seal? Or if the seal is used, why give it a sig- 
nificance and importance not given to the writing? I find in your Revised 
Statutes a provision that a deed of real property must have a seal and two 
witnesses at the least. You cannot transfer to your neighbor a cabin for a 
hundred dollars without these ceremonials ; but you may transfer to him a 
million dollars’ worth of railway stock by a simple signature, without seal 
or witness. Upon a sealed instrument you may bring suit within seventeen 
years; but if the seal is wanting you must sue within six years. Is it a rea- 
son why these anomalies should be retained in the valley of the Connecticut, 
because they come from the valley of the Thames?” 


' Pror. W. D. Gunnino, the brilliant writer and distinguished scientist, 
died on the 14th of March last, at Greeley, Colorado, where he had gone to 
take charge of the Unitarian Church. There was a fascinating boldness and 
brilliance in his writings, which is as rare as it is admirable. When the 
JourNAL shall be enlarged, it may have room for extracts. Prof. Gunning 
was born in Ohio in 1830, and has held professorships in a few colleges. 
Geology was his chosen theme, and his work, “A Life History of the 
Planet,” is one of great merit, worthy to rank with Prof. Denton’s, but 
different in character and style. One would hardly suspect from Prof. 
Gunning’s writings that he was ever pastor of a church. 

THE Diss Desar TRIAL.— Mr. Townsend arose to plead for mercy. 
He called attention to the fact that Ann O’Delia had deeded back the 
property after she got into the Tombs; that she was large and fat, and not 
able to stand the pressure of confinement as well as some women, that the 
season of the year was unpropitious for a long term. As for “this gentle- 
man,” there had been no evidence, save the testimony of Mr. Bierstadt, 
connecting him with any conspiracy. 

“I am innocent of conspiracy,” said the General, hoarsely. 

And then Judge Gildersleeve said: “ As I have already told the jury, 
this is not a question of religion. Spiritualism was not in any sense on 
trial, and I took pains to instruct the jury that vou stood on the same 
plane before the law as any other defendants. The jury convicted you 
because they were convinced by the evidence that in your art dealings with 
Mr. Marsh you were not honest. It satisfied them, as it did me. I have 
studied this case very carefully, and I must sav that I can find in it nothing 
which calls for leniency. There is much to aggravate your offence. You 
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‘ave dragged down in shame the sacred tie of marriage, with an open and 
Drazen mockery of a high spiritual marriage that almost passes belief. 
Beyond her false pretences, the female defendant has added a denial of 
her mother with a brazen and unnatural hardihood which, in all my long 
experience with criminals, I have never seen equalled. I can find nothing 
to mitigate your punishment, save the very strong recommendation of the 
jury, which it is my duty to heed.” 

The judge said he would take into consideration the prisoners’ two 
months in the Tombs. He would remit the $500 fine, as they had no 
money, and he would sentence each to the penitentiary for six months. 

When he had finished they turned away without a word, and were hurried 
to the Tombs. Wednesday afternoon they join the regular squad which 
sails for Blackwell’s Island. 

- Mr. Marsh will pay the counsel fees, but have nothing more to do with 
the Diss Debars. He admits that Ann O’Delia is a great fraud, but holds 
to the belief that she is a great medium.— N. Y. Wor/d, June 17. 

The incidents of this trial are a disgrace to New York civilization. The 
suppression and distortion of evidence in the press reports, the contemptu- 
ous or scurrilous reference to spiritualists, the imprisonment of Dr. Law- 
rence and his son, without a particle of evidence against them, in cells at 
the Tombs more offensive by far than the Black Hole of Catcutta, are dis- 
graceful to the city. It is probable that the libel suits instituted by Dr. 
Lawrence may teach a lesson to reckless scribblers. 

It is a curious illustration of the blind partizanship of mankind generally, 
that not a single spiritual paper gave its readers any correct idea of the 
infamous and criminal life of Ann O’Delia Salomon, while not a single 


paper, on the other side, gave its readers any just idea of the evidence of 
her wonderful mediumship. 


BEECHER’S SUCCESSOR.—May 27, 1888. Rev Lyman Abbott, D. D., accept 
ed the permanent pastorate of Plymouth Church today. At the close of the 
morning sermon he said that, when he took the temporary pastorate, he had 
no idea that he would be called to remain permanently. The nearly unani- 
mous action of the church Friday night had determined him to accept a 


position which he as well as all others knew he was not completely fitted 
for.” 


Mrs. F. O. Hyzer, whose eloquent discourses have done so much to 
elevate and refine the sphere of the Spiritual rostrum, is now residing at 
Ravenna, Ohio, from whence she can respond to invitations to lectures 
which are not too remote. 


a 


War or Peace’? Woice of Pspchometrp. 


The German Emperor, the conciliatory Frederick, has passed away, 
according to the psychometric prediction of Mrs. Buchanan, four 
months ago, that he would not last beyond the early portion of the 
summer. How ytterly worthless was the diagnosis of the fash- 
ionable English surgeon, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who receives a 
princely income for his blundering opinions. 

The accession of Emperor William revives the European war scare. 
The brilliant quidnuncs who send dispatches across the Atlantic, the 
generals who look on the pessimistic and dangerous aspect of events, 
and the American politicians, guided by the newspapers mainly, 
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have repeatedly anticipated war in Europe, when the wiser voice of 
psychometry, through Mrs. Buchanan, pronounced it impossible ; 
and the proclamation of the new Emperor has renewed their 
apprehensions. 

To-day, June 20, the war scare has arisen in force, and to judge of 
its value, I submitted the new Emperor to the searching psycho- 
metric investigation of Mrs. B., who touches without seeing, and 
pronounces without knowing, the object described. The following 
were her expressions, accurately reported : 

«This is a public character. It is not one I know much about. 
He seems a foreigner. There is something in the character that is 
stubborn. I cannot say I admire him. There is good deal of pom- 
posity and love of power. He feels his dignity wonderfully. He 
has been looking forward to his position for a long while. I feel that 
this man has a great amount of self-importance, and would not take 
any insult or any dictation from anybody. He wants his own ideas 
and ways in everything. I can’t help thinking this must be the new 
Emperor. [No matter; give his character]. He will endeavor to 
have the pepple feel that he is their friend, but there is a great deal 
of aristocracy about him. I think his policy is peace, but he will not 
stand any menacing talk from other nations. He has fight in him, 
and has a very peculiar, arrogant nature. He is not as good as the 
Prince of Wales. There will be a sputtering for a while, and a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with him; but I think it will be his policy to 
live amicably with all nations, though he may not be as conciliatory 
as his father. There is no intrigue about him; but he is proud, 
arrogant, and self-willed — though I do not think he will get into war. 
I think Bismarck will keep him from it. 

“It does not look like war. He will be excited against the Rus- 
sians, but I do not think it will produce war. There will be a great 
deal of agitation and dissatisfaction among the nations. They hardly 
know what they want. They are overflowing with bile, but not 
going into war. He will endeavor to keep up his dignity, and give his 
people a good ruler. I think he will in time favor education. I do 
not think he will be oppressive, for that would be bad policy. The 
general character of the government will not be changed. He may 
concede some things to the people, and respect the old Emperor's 
policy. I think he will keep on good terms with Bismarck, and his 
reign will be conciliatory. [Yet war is apprehended to-day.] I do 
not believe it. 

“ [But the despatch from Berlin published to-day says: ‘They all 
predict war—the Standard asserting that the last barrier of peace 
was swept away by Frederick’s death. Here, in Berlin, the talk is 
war. Every officer in the army is eager for it., In Paris, people 
worship a demagogue, because he is believed to awe the Germans. 
In Berlin, the talk is war, first, last and forever.’ What do you say?] 

“I don’t see any war. Preparations and menacing talk will not 
amount to war. His wife is humane; but is not so much of a poli- 
tician as his mother. He has a stubborn will, but would be in- 
fluenced by able advisers.” 
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College of Cherapeutics. 


‘The tenth session of the College of Therapeutics, which ended on 
the 12th of June, was a deeply interesting time to all concerned. 
Every day brought forth an additional revelation of rare and impor- 
tant knowledge concerning the mysteries of life and the true art of 
healing, which had been preceded by a clear, practical exposition of 
the anatomy of the brain, more complete and intelligible than the 
usual instruction in medical colleges. The entire class were success- 
fully trained in the practice of psychometry, and successfully pro- 
nounced upon remarkable characters and remote localities — describing 
those who lived more than a thousand years ago as well as our con- 
temporaries. A startling event occurred one evening, when the class 
with great unanimity described one of the most conspicuous politi- 
cal characters in thiscountry, and then, in a prophetic spirit, announced 
that he would die suddenly within three years. This gentleman, who 
was most accurately described, is now in the full vigor of an energetic 
and successful life, and if this prophecy is fulfilled it will be a remark- 
able illustration of psychometry. 

In the application of electricity, the class were made familiar with 
the proposition unknown and denied in medical colleges, that medical 
potencies can be conveyed by electricity. The class being arranged 
in a connected circle, the potencies of various medicines were sent 
through the entire company, and distinctly felt by each, thus demon- 
strating what will hereafter be a very important feature of medical 
practice —the control of disease by imponderable influences without 
the actual administration of drugs. 

In the concluding exercises, the most interesting of all, there was 
an exposition of the basic philosophy of the universe and the laws of 

expression in oratory, heretofore partially revealed by Delsarte, without 
the knowlege of its scientific basis, which was especially interesting 
to students and teachers of the Delsarte system in attendance, one of 
whom has published a fine exposition of the Delsarte system, but 
readily recognized the superiority of a profound science over the best 
efforts of empirical genius. The class, assembled from distant re- 
gions, united heartily in the following expression: 


SENTIMENTS OF THE CLASS. 

“The undersigned, students of the College of Therapeutics, speak- 
ing in behalf of more than a hundred others who have attended the 
instructive and eloquent lectures of Professor Buchanan, with satis- 
faction and delight, feel it their duty to inform the intelligent public 
of the marvellous discoveries in the constitution of man, which have 
been not only lucidly presented, but positively demonstrated by ex- 
periments in our presence, in which we have actively participated. 
These discoveries, which have been presented only in medical] colleges 
and before scientific committees and which have had as yet, a very 
limited publication, are regarded by the enlightened physicians and 
medical professors who have attended the demonstrations as by far 
the most important in the whole history of medical science, as they 
reveal the heretofore unknown laws of the brain and nervous system, 
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and introduce many new methods in medical and electric practice, 
which, we believe, will ere long be represented bya medical college of 
a high order. 

“We make this publication to attest the factthat we, in common with 
all others who have had the pleasureof witnessing the demonstrations 
of Dr. Buchanan in therapeutic sarcognomy, psychometric diagno- 
sis and electro-therapeutics, regard them as beyond the shadow of doubt 
and as surpassing, both in philosophic importance and practical utility 
any physiological discoveries of the present century, avd laying the 
foundation for a truly scientific system of therapeutics. 

“ Boston, June oth, 1888. 

LESTER A. HuLsE, Lowell, Mass. 
EDMUND B. Myers, York, Penn. 
Wm. E. WHEELOCK, Moline, Illinois. 
CHARLES H. Sims, Boston, Mass. 
A. J. Symes, Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. G. MAxweE.t, Resaca, N. C. 
H. A. CaMEron, Folkestone, England. 
Avice M. DENKINEJER, Boston, Mass. 
ANNIE M. CLARKE, New London, Conn. 
ADALINE E Cott, 199 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
A. KNOBEL, Louisville, Kentucky. 
J. P. CHAMBERLIN, S. Weymouth, Mass.” 
“ Boston, June oth, 1888. 

“Presented to Dr. J. R. Buchanan, as the unanimous voice of the 

class of the above date.” 
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By reference to the above engravings, the reader will better understand the following 
chapter on the Intellectual Region of the Brain. The frontal organs give projection from 
the ear forward and extending over the face. The Deliberate region is indicated chiefly 
by breadth of the forehead and the sensitive region by the breadth behind the eyes, above 
the cheekbone, from the eye to ear 
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Hap. XIll.— Che Fntellectual Region of the Brain, 


Fundamental plan of nervous system, illustrated by crab, oyster, slug, and insects 
— Power corresponds to development— Divisions of the sensitive aad motor 
systems in man and animals — Dependence of the sensitive perceptive system 
on the anterior vital — Relation of the intellectual organs to the occipital — 
Doctrine of CORRELATION — Frontal development of Cvcunlats Mongol and 
African — Contrast of beaver and fowl — Region of Perception, Intuition, Shade, 
Light, Form, Size, Distance, Weight, Color, Sense of Force, Order, Calculation, 
Tune, Hearing, Language —Sensibility and its numerous subdivisions, includ- 
ing impressibility — Influence of Sensibility on character. 


The fundamental conception of a nervous system is that of an ap- 
paratus to receive impressions and another apparatus to produce 
action, the former guiding the latter. By means of the two the 
animal recognizes its environment and acts to adapt itself thereto or 
to improve it. In the simplest forms, as in the oyster and crab, the 
two structures are distinct and widely separated. In the crab, for 
example, the anterior (supra-cesophageal) ganglion, A, which cor- 
responds to the intelligent brain and receives the sensitive nerves, 
is connected by two slender threads to the posterior or thoracic 
ganglion, B, which supplies the muscular system and is much longer, 
corresponding to its strong muscular system. 

In the oyster, the posterior ganglion, B, enabling it to voluntarily 
close its shell by the adductor muscle,:is relatively large, and its 
limited intelligence or sensibility belongs to its small anterior 


ganglia, A, A. It is said that the shadow of a passing boat will 
cause the oyster to close its shell. 
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;-In the common slug we find the two anterior cephalic ganglia, 
A, A, above the cesophagus and the inferior or sub-cesophageal gang- 
lion, B, B, sending nerves from C through the locomotive muscular 
system, and from B to its limited respiratory system. (The small 
ganglia, marked D, supply the pharynx.) 


From the small brains or ganglia of insects and mollusks we can learn but little 
of development, yet we see the superiority of their physical force to their intelli- 
gence in the superiority of the posterior ganglia, and we may also discover the 
increased development of the anterior ganglia when greater intelligence is developed. 
“It is (says Sir Samuel Solly) an important fact in relation to the function of 
nervine, that the brain of the perfect insect or imago is very much larger than 
that of the caterpillar. The butterfly is endowed with very perfect organs of sense 
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and locomotive powers, which enable it to roam from flower to flower, and perior. 
the important office of reproduction : its organs of vision are large and compiicaté 
‘The poor caterpillar has comparatively imperfect organs of sense, and has but o: 
office to fulfil, namely, to procure food and convert it into nourishment for t 
development of larger nervous centres, and a more highly endowed animal. F; 
reference to these woodcuts, the student will observe, in fig. 21, the two iiti 
Fig. 21 Fig. 22 Fig. 23 cerebral ganglia, scarcely larger thar ty 
cesophageal or respiratory.” (Fig. :: 
“ shows the larva full-grown, two dx 
B before changing to the pupa state. Fi. 
22 shows also the head of its nervo 
system, thirty days after changing t: 
the pupa state; and Fig. 23 shows +: 
development of the perfect insect, Sphiri 
Legustri — the butterfly — (after Ner- 
port). There are other important changes, but I present merely the superior er 
tremity, to show the increase of the cephalic ganglia or brain in the change frox 
caterpillar to butterfly.) ko- 
To quote from Mr. Newport :{‘: In these inferior Myriapoda [many-footed crawler: 
in which the power of locomotion is distributed equally to every segment of t: 
body, the brain itself forms but a small proportion of the whole nervous system 
and the faculties of sense are less perfect than in insects ; while the nerves ¢ 
organic life, and their ganglia, are nearly equal in volume, as in the Julus [reser: 
bling centipedes and sometimes called gallyworms] to the whole brain or organ s 
volition. The very reverse of this is the casein insects. In those in which tht 
faculties of sense, more especially of vision and smell, and the power of voluntary 
motion are carried to their greatest extent as in volant insects, the gregarious Hr- 
menoptera, Neuroptera, and Lepidoptera [such as bees,wasps, dragon flies and butter- 
flies], the volume of brain bears a much larger proportion to the rest of the nervor 
Tilpire and the ganglia of organic life a smaller. This is more especially the case i 
the perfect insect, in which the volume of brain is not merely relatively but actua: 
increased in size during the changes from the larva to the perfect state: tht 
leading to the inference that the importance of the visceral nerves is gradually 
diminished in proportion as those of action, volition, and active existence becom 
augmented.” | 
Thus does the structure of insects and worms illustrate the law applied first i 
Gall, that the development of all parts of the nervous system corresponds in siz 
and structure with the energy of its functions. The application of this law to the 
study of man carried him so far beyond the medical faculty that they could not keep 
pace with his powerful mind. : 


This separation of the sensitive from the muscular-active system 
can be traced throughout the animal kingdom, although they ae 
not so simply and widely separated in the higher orders. In man 
the cerebellum or physical organ is situated inferiorly and poster- 
iorly, and the energetic or reactive portion of the brain, as show 
already, is situated behind a vertical line erected from the cavity oi 
the ear, while in the spinal cord the sensitive and motor faculties are 
in separate columns, although their demarcations are not yet absè 
lutely ascertained. Their relative position is not the same as in the 
brain, the motor power being more anterior and the sensitive 
posterior. But if we recollect that the spinal column throughout 
the animal kingdom is nearly horizontal, we perceive that the motor 
function is inferior and the sensitive superior, as in the brain the 
strictly physical forces are inferior, while the emotional, including 
moral sensibility, are superior. We recognize the posterior part © 
the superior region in man as energetic, although it is not stnelly 
muscular, because it sustains the energy of the brain, and is thus è 
source of power. Analogy would suggest that the posterior colums 
of the cord, though not really muscular, may have something to do 
with combining and regulating the movements. : 
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The sensitive and active, or anterior and posterior regions of the 
brain in man, though distinct and even contrasted in function, are, 
nevertheless, so closely united in action, so uniformly co-operative 
and closely associated in all the affairs of life which require their 
harmonious and synchronous co-operation, that we cannot fully 
understand either in an isolated manner. On the contrary, the study 
of the cerebral organs gives us a clearer idea of the unity of the 
human constitution differing materially from the old phrenological 
scheme. Thus, for example, there can be no action of the frontal or 
intellectual half of the brain without the synchronous or prior action 
of the occipital half, for without the latter there is no vital force, 
circulation, muscularity or life. 

As flower and leaf depend upon trunk and stem, so do intelligence, 
sensibility and refinement depend upon the vital energies which 
belong to the posterior half of the brain, which sustain the pulsating 
heart, the breathing lungs and the digestive viscera. As it is im- 
possible to develope the dense foliage of the beech and the copious 
flowers of the apple-tree without a substantial trunk, so it is impos- 
sible to develope the mental energy of the forehead and the generous 
flow of benevolence and humor without the elements of the posterior 
brain, which originate physical power, strength of character, energy 
and will, giving power to every mental and physical endowment. A 
feeble, timid, vacillating, indolent and nerveless character cannot 
manifest any great intellectual power, or attain any success in in- 
tellectual studies. An act of the willis necessary to every intellect- 
ual effort, and without, the concentrative power of will the mental 
faculties are helpless. Sir Isaac Newton claimed for himself no 
intellectual superiority but in the power of concentrated attention. 

In addition to the general relation between the elements of 
character and the intellectual powers, there is a specific relation 
between each anterior and its corresponding or correlative posterior 
organ, and this antero-posterior CORRELATION OF ORGANS is one of the 
most important discoveries ever made in psychology, as it explains, 
not only the operation of our own minds through the correlation of 
faculties, but the correlations of different minds which determine the 
laws of social intercourse. 

It is not possible, therefore, to determine the intellectual capacities 
of any individual by looking at his frontal development alone, as has 
been heretofore supposed by phrenologists, And, indeed, any close 
observer must have seen many examples of superior intellectual 
power with a forehead by no means remarkable or even apparently 
below mediocrity; and, on the other hand, persons with very conspi- 
cuous foreheads who were not at all remarkable for intellectual power. 

Let us first look at the classification of the frontal organs of 
intellect, and then at their occipital correlations, upon which they 
depend for their energy of manifestation. 

The intellectual organs may be divided horizontally into — 
1, those of the brow at the base of the front lobe; 2, those of the 
middle of the forehead; and 3, those of its upper portion. The 
organs of the first group are devoted to physical perception by the 
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eye; but, if we extend the group back from the brow through the 
temples, the perceptions are also by the sense of hearing and the 
sense of feeling. The middle range of the forehead is that of Memory, 
and continuing beyond the angle of the fore- 
head we pass into a contemplative region of 
Meditation,— dreaming, composition, and in 
vention,— all dependent on Memory. 

The upper range of the forehead is the 
region of Understanding — of comprehensive 
views and reasoning capacity, based upon the 
perception and memory of the lower organs. 

The intellectual region may also be divided 
by vertical lines into three groups. The 
horizontal division is based on the distinction 
between physical and supra-physical percep- 
tion. The vertical is based on the distinc- 
tion between the exterior and interior opera- 
tions of the mind. The exterior relations of 
the mind to nature are those of immediate 
perception — not only of physical objects in 
the lower range, but of their nature and 
tendencies in the higher range. The interior relations of the mind, 
in which we reflect, combine, plan, invent, calculate, and produce 
the works of art and literature, belong to the external portion of the 
forehead, running into Ideality in the temples. The nearer an 
organ lies to the median line, the more external and immediate are 
its relations to nature; and when we pass from the median line to the 
internal aspect of the front lobe, we find the region of Intuition, 
which appears to be in the instantaneous possession of knowledge 
upon any subject that can be grasped. This faculty so thoroughly 
penetrates the nature of things as to perceive their potentialities, 
and the results of their properties and powers 
inthe future. This internal region, therefore, 
relates to the actual, now and hereafter; 
while the external region of the forehead 
relates to the possible — the conceptions in 
the human mind which may become actual- 
ities by an effort, and the combination of 
multiform causes in nature, by which certain 
results may be produced. 

The organs of the median line naturally 
precede the exterior organs, as belonging to 
a lower stage of development. Animal 
brains project at the median line of the fore- 
head — man only having a broad front lobe. 
This breadth, which gives the creative power, 
is characteristic of the more civilized races, 
and Sir William Lawrence,in a work pub- 
lished early in this century, illustrated the 
difference of the Caucasian, Mongolian and 
African varieties by a superior view of three characteristic skulls, 
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AFRICAN MONGOL CAUCASIAN 
n which the Caucasian front lobe covers the bones of the face more 
completely than the Mongolian and African. 

The same contrast may be observed when we compare in like 
manner the front lobe of the ingen- 
ious beaver with that of the com- 
mon fowl, which is almost destitute 
of contrivance. 

With these views of the divisions 

y\in the intellectual group, we may 

designate the three horizontal strata 

BEAVER as the organs of Perception, Recol- 
lection and Understanding. The vertical groups may 
be described as Immediate, Deliberate and Elaborate. 

The median group is thus perceptive, and the mental 
KORK. action becomes more deliberate, meditative, in- 
enious, systematic, constructive and profound, as we recede 
rom the median line. In the old Phrenology, the lower organs 
were considered perceptive and the upper reflective, which is not 
an exact statement, as the upper organs at the median line have 
quick perception (running into intuition), and take on the reflec- 
tive, reasoning and meditative character as they approach the 
temples. The organs that give breadth to the forehead give a 
capacity for combination of ideas (which is a reflective process) in 
Order, System, Calculation, Invention, Composition, Ideality, In- 
genuity and Scheming. The lower range along the brow may be 
called perceptive, as it relates chiefly to visual perceptions, but 
its perceptions become more complex externally and assume the 
character of Order, Calculation and Tune. Thus the lateral or ex- 
terior portion of the lower organs originates, not the simple percep- 
tons of hasty observation, but the more complex ideas which require 
a more attentive consideration of the object. 

Let us next consider the organs from within outward and from 
below upward. At the root of the nose, running in upon the median 
surfaces of the front lobes, we find the intuitive group of faculties 
manifested in psychometric perception or knowledge of character, and 
clairvoyance. ‘This, a region of very spiritual intelligence, which 
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brightens and sustains all the perceptive faculties and mingling with 
the common phenomena of daily life gives a brightness, quickness 
and penetration to our perceptions, which is marvellous indeed. 
Hence come the quick appreciation of character at sight and the 
marvellous skill displayed in some cases by swordsmen, marksmen and 
walkers of the tight rope. All sudden, delicate and extreme powers 
of perception are sustained by this spiritual region. Its pathognomic 
line points outward and brings us into relation with all things 
around us. In this interior region lie the higher or intuitive intel- 
lectual powers of animals, which often display a knowledge of locali- 
ties far superior to that of man. The dog, the cat, and the pig 
will find their way home when a man, under the same bewildering 
conditions, would be entirely lost. If there is anything in clairvoy- 
ance corresponding to common vision, it must be by means of the 
ultra violet or actinic ray, which has a sympathetic relation with the 
organs of the median line. The clairvoyant and psychometric facul- 
ties are more delicately and perfectly shown when they supersede 
those of common perception and act in connection with the co-opera- 
tive organs of the somnolent and meditative region. The entranced 
subject usually displays a clairvoyant and psychometric power above 
his ordinary capacity. 

Adjacent to this clear-seeing region at the inner angle of the eye 
is the organ of SHADE, which adapts the eye to perception in condi- 
tions of dim illumination or darkness, as clairvoyance is entirely inde- 
pendent of light, and for the exercise of the intuitive faculties it is 
best to darken the apartment, or to shut out the light by closing the 
eyes. The nocturnal vision of animals is due to this organ, and 
persons who are deficient in it have difficulty in travelling at night, 
or reading inadim light. The faculty of Shade produces Nyctalopia, 
or night vision — the light of day being unsuited to it. 

Adjacent to the organ of Shade, and vertically over the pupil of 
the eye, underneath the brow, lies the organ of Licat, which might 
be considered the essential organ of vision. This directs the mind 
to the bright, as the organ of Shade directs it to the dark, features of 
all objects; and by the two, Light and Shade, all objects are repre- 
sented to the mind. The white paper and black ink may make a 
perfect picture of everything visible, except colors. Forms and mag- 
nitudes are determined by the arrangement of oe and shades; 
hence the organs perceptive of form and magnitude are adjacent to 
those of Light and Shade, from which their perceptions are derived. 
Light without Shade, produces Hemeralopia, or day vision alone. 
Immediately above the organ of Light the function is modified into 
a perception of color or quality of light. 

The organ of Form, at the inner end of the brow, conceives all 
ideas of forms and objects of every kind. It was originally recog- 
nized by Dr. Gall as a sense, or memory of persons — Personen-sinn ; 
and as this part of the brain at the median line is lower in position 
than the other organs of the brow, which lie upon the arch of the 
eye socket, he believed that its development tended to force the eyes 
further apart, and to depress the inner angle of the eye, giving the 
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eyelids an oblique position. He admitted, however, that he had 
found the memory of persons very strong, when the eyes were 
neither far apart nor obliquely situated, which is the common form 
of the Chinese. The eyes of Germans are said to be so much wider 
than those of Americans as to require a different and wider arrange- 
ment of glasses for vision which is not, so far as I know, accompa- 
nied by any superior memory of persons or faculty of form. My own 
opinion is, that the width between the eyes depends, not upon the 
brain, but upon the breadth of the ethnoid bones, which lie exactly be- 
tween the eyes, and that the oblique position of the eyelids is irrelevant. 
The organs of physical perception, lying on the supra-orbital plate of 
the eye socket, tend to grow directly downward, and thus depress 
the brow upon the eyes, their smaller development leaving a greater 
space between the tae and the eye. In accurate observers and 
good workmen I think we find the brow near the eye. The growth 
of the brain at the root of the nose would be more likely to affect 
the form of the brow than that of the eyelids. This growth is con- 
spicuous in the head of Psyche, and the Greek form of head gener- 
ally, and is an expression of the intuitive region. 

The memory of persons recognized by Gall belongs to the inter- 
nal portion of the organ of Form, being associated with the sense of 
character in the face perceived by the psychometric faculty. The 
sense of forms or objects generally, whether small or large, belongs to 
the blending of this organ with Size and Distance. Form and Dis- 
tance make the geographical faculty, or knowledge of places and 
their bearings. 

From the minute perceptions of the organ of SIZE we rise, in going 
up, to the grander perceptions of the organ of DISTANCE, which has 
heretofore been called Locality, or knowledge of places, a title which 
is not incorrect. While this organ gives a capacity for knowing 
and recollecting places, it does not produce the passion for travelling 
which it guides, which is due to the restless locomotive impulses of 
the occipital base of the brain, which are not content in a quiet, set- 
tled life. The lower occiput gives an impulsive, inquisitive spirit, 
and the central base of the brain a turbulent restlessness. These 
make the traveller and hunter, while the breadth at Tranquillity, and 
the prominence of the organs of Understanding, give a more seden- 
tary disposition. 

Between the organs of Size and Distance, and those of Light and 
Color, comes the organ of WEIGHT, which gives a conception of 
external forces, the weight, momentum, strength and solidity of all 
objects, — conceptions which are intimately associated with that of 
magnitude, but essentially different. The faculty is essential in 
architecture and mechanism, to insure stability and firmness of 
construction. It gives an exterior perception of forces, while the or- 
gan of the SENSE OF FORCE, at the exterior angle of the brow, gives 
the conception of interior forces, exerted in our muscular system, 
and consequently produces dexterity in all we do, whether as to the 
stability of the body, or the dexterous use of the hands, without 
which one cannot attain much manual skill in any art. This is an 
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illustration of the general truth, that organs near the median line 
have a more exterior, and those at the side of the head more interior, 
operation. 

The organ of the sense of Light, immediately above the middle of 
the eye, runs into that of CoLoR, which appears in the brow. Its 
name expresses its function, the recognition of colors. Its deficiency 
produces the color-blindness which so often disqualifies railroad opera- 
tives, that they cannot distinguish the colors of signals. Some cannot 
even distinguish the contrasted colors, red and green. Many can 
recognize only two or three colors. The deficiency is much more 
common in males than in females. A small portion of the organ of 
Color at one side gives a more delicate perception of vital conditions. 
Passing upward, the sense of color changes into one of undulatory 
or vibratory action, passing into a conception of moments or of time, 
as measured by such undulations and ultimately into a conception 
of greater and unlimited time, reaching grandly into the past. 

Next exterior to Color comes the organ of ORDER, which recognizes 
symmetry, equality and exactness or arrangement, objecting to con- 
fusion and disorder. It seeks mechanical and artistic perfection, and 
is tributary to Calculation, Invention and Ideality. It occupies the 
exterior end of the brow, at the origin of the external orbital pro- 
cess, and immediately behind this process comes the organ of CALCU- 
LATION or NUMBER which perceives numbers and their relations. 
The marvellous powers of this faculty in such as Zerah Colburn and 
George Bidder look almost like intuition. Colburn, when six years 
old, could answer promptly such questions as how many seconds in 
eleven years, or what is the square of any number of six figures; but 
the faculty declined as he attained manhood. 

The organs of Shade, Light and Force are at the base of the per- 
ceptive group, adjacent to the eye, around which lie Form, Size, 
Distance, Weight, Color, Order, Number, TUNE, HEARING and LAN- 
GUAGE. The sense of Hearing, though not marked on my bust, 
is located at the junction of Tune and Language, to which it is tribu- 
tary. The faculty of Tune gives the talent for music, in which it is 
aided by the faculty of Time, which gives rhythm, and the faculty 
of Sense of Force, which gives delicate execution. 

The faculty of Language is marked behind the external angle of 
the eye, a position which corresponds to the posterior inferior convo- 
lution of the front lobe and the adjacent portion of the anterior 
extremity of the middle lobe. This is the location in which patho- 
logical anatomy has demonstrated the seat of the faculty of Lan- 
guage, as its disease interferes with the faculty of speech and writing 
and the memory of words. The general consent of the medical pro- 
fession has been given to this truth, but medical authors have gener- 
ally neglected to give due credit for the original discovery to Dr. 
Gall, who ascertained the fact among his first observations. Gall 
mentioned the prominence of the eyes as the chief indication of the 
development of the organ, thus locating it a little farther inward 
than I have marked it; but he also observed that breadth behind the 
eyes was an indication of the development. His observations were 
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correct, for the interior location has a function of intellectnal char- 
acter so analogous to Language that its inclusion was not deceptive. 

From the organs of Language and Hearing, extending backward 
along the upper margin of the cheek bone, we locate the organ of 
SENSIBILITY, which is the seat of general feeling and touch. © 

The existence of cerebral seats of the external senses was over- 
looked by Gall and Spurzheim, yet is as certain as that of any 
other function. This defect early attracted my attention, and I 
endeavored to overcome it by the observations of cranioscopy. In 
the first three years of my cranial studies, from 1835 to 1838, I 
thoroughly satisfied myself that the visual faculty was in the brow 
above the eye, the auditory faculty in the temples behind the brow, 
and the sense of feeling in the temples extending back from the 
sense of hearing. I have had no occasion since to change my con- 
clusions from cranioscopy, but have found them fully confirmed by 
experiments on the brain and by psychometric exploration. 

The sense of Feeling may be considered an external as well as 
internal sense, since it gives us information of many objects, 
and in that portion of it which I have called Impressibility, it re- 
ceives impressions from medicines, and from the vital forces of 
human beings or animals, which give a vast amount of knowledge, 
and constitute an important part of psychometry. 

The investigation of the organ of the sense of Feeling requires 
delicate psychometric capacities, and in 1842 I made a very thorough 
investigation of the brain by means of a very delicate and acute 
psychometer, whose perceptions have been verified ever since. 
Behind the organ of Hearing, which recognizes atmospheric vibrations, 
we find the more delicate senses which recognize the imponderable ele- 
ments (supposed to be also vibratory). Galvanism, magnetism, static 
electricity and caloric are perceived by fibres grouped together in 
semi-circular arrangement, in the midst of which is the optic seusi- 
bility which tends to make the eyes delicate, irritable and intolerant 
of light. This portion of the temples in producing photophobia is 
accompanied by a great increase of general sensibility and impressi- 
bility. The sensitive and inflamed eyes, when first affected, may be 
promptly relieved by dispersive passes over this region, or sponging 
it with warm water. 

The most anterior portion of the sense of Feeling, below the sense 
of Hearing and the posterior part of Language, is occupied by the 
senses of Smell, Taste and Touch, at the upper margin of the cheek- 
bone — the latter being the most posterior behind the organ of 
Language, and the former the most anterior, below it. Between the 
senses of Taste, Touch and Temperature, lies the Hygrometric sense 
of moisture. The Electric, Thermal and Hygrometric faculties make 
us keenly sensitive to the conditions of the atmosphere. In morbidly 
sensitive conditions we are powerfully affected by variations of the 
temperature, moisture and electric conditions, so that we even antici- 
pate changes of the weather. The hydrophobic sensitiveness to 
liquids is probably an exaltation of the hygrometric sense. 

The most posterior portion of the sensitive tract is the seat of the 
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Respiratory sense, which recognizes the necessity of air and 
produces the most intense excitement when its claims are denied, as 
the region of Sensibility runs into that of Excitability. Inferiorly 
we find the sense of Fatigue at the lowest portion of Sensibility, at 
and below the cheek bone running into Disease, which may be re- 
garded as an extreme form of sensibility tending to prostration and 
suffering, when unwholesome influences are present. 

On the other hand, the highest form of Sensibility, located in the 
highest portion of the organ, behind the faculty of Tune, is the sensi- 
bility to the nervaura or emanations of the nervous system. This 
may be called IMPRESSIBILITY, as it enables us to be affected by 
another’s presence or contact, and to feel all his mental and vital 
conditions. It is, therefore, a basis for the psychometric faculty 
as applied to persons or medicines, co-operating with the intui- 
tional faculties of the interior of the front lobe, which perceive 
without any link of connection with the object. Impressibility 
passes upward into a dreamy somnolent region, the source of the 
phenomena of hypnotism and a great variety of psychic phenomena. 

The faculty of Sensibility, when unduly predominant, produces a 
feeble, sensitive and rather timid character, easily deranged in health; 
but when duly controlled by the regions of Heroism and Health, it 
produces only the dregree of sensibility necessary to warn and guide 
us in the preservation of health, and is a most important hygienic 
faculty to those who study and regard its admonitions as to food, 
clothing, exposure and habits. 

The upper portion of the Sensitive region, adjacent to Modesty, 
produces a feeling of general sensitiveness to all mental impressions, 
and its upper posterior portion is concerned in all feelings of ardent 
voluptuous pleasure, while disturbing and painful impressions affect 
the posterior inferior portion of the organ. Thus there is a great 
variety of sensibilities in different portions of this organ, which need 
not be reckoned as distinct senses, since they are in one group, and 
have their common instrument in the sensitive nerves. A minute 
exploration might show other divisions than these, and relations to 
different parts of the body. 

This review completes the survey of the perceptive region, which 
brings us into relation with all things around us, subjects us to their 
influence, and becomes the inlet of all influences and impressions by 
which human development is achieved, except those which come 
direct from the over-soul of the universe to the interior of the brain. 
By the exercise of these faculties, man continually increases the 
materials of knowledge ; but without the higher intellectual faculties 
he fails to perceive relations and laws, to understand what he knows 
and increase his wisdom for the conduct of life. Mankind being on 
the animal plane, have a vast amount of knowledge or learning with 
avery small amount of wisdom. The age of wisdom has not yet 
arrived. 
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unenlightened. It has been drugged into paralysis by the colleges, 
the theological seminaries, the atmosphere of trade and fashion, and 
the benumbing power of half-paid toil. There are women by thou- 
sands, who, if ed into the work of social redemption, would be ag 
heroic and self-sacrificing as ever were the Sisters of Charity in 
times of pestilence; and there are men, too, who need only to be 
enlightened, and if the JOURNAL OF MAN can reach these worthy 
souls, the truth shall be made clear to their apprehension. 

“Therapeutic Sarcognomy,” the “ Manual of Psychometry,” the 
“New Education ” and the College of Therapeutics are sowing the 
seed for future harvests that shall cover the earth. 


Lo! the world is rich in blessings : 
Earth and ocean, flame and wind 
Have unnumbered secrets still 
To be ransacked when you will 
For the service of mankind. 
Science is a child as yet, 
And her power and scope shall grow 
And her triumph in the future 
Shall diminish toil and woe; 
Shall extend the bounds of pleasure 
With an ever-widening ken, 
And of woods and wildernesses 
Make the homes of happy men. 


Standing still is childish folly, 
Going backward is a crime; 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 
nward! keep the march of time. 
Onward! while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right, 
While oppression lifts a finger, 
To affront us by his might; 
While an error clouds the reason 
Of the universal heart, 
Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part. — Mackay. 


Glimpses of Religious Conditions. 


The American people have to face the question whether public un- 
sectarian education shall be maintained, or whether, by enlarging the 
power of sectarian Catholic schools, the future of this country shall 
be surrendered to the hereditary foes of every species of liberty. A 
Catholic University is founded at Washington, starting with $300,000 
and expecting to runto many millions, of endownment. Its founders 
feel the spirit of the age encompassing them around — an age in which 
the Pope has lost his power, is unable to make any one kneel in the 
streets or to punish a heretic — an age in which all Mexico has over- 
thrown its church and France is in a semi-hostile attitude — and with 
their old Jesuitical skill they talk smoothly in the language of free- 
dom. Bishop Spalding talks of freedom and tolerant co-operation, 
as if he were a Protestant —as if it were not the invariable rule of 
his Church, often proclaimed, to crush all heresy by force in blood 
wherever it has unrestrained power. 
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The power has departed. It daresnot say to Dr. McGlynn, as of old, 
“ May the Father who created man curse him! May the Son who 
suffered for us curse him! May the Holy Ghost who was given to 
us in baptism curse him! May all the angels, archangels, principalt- 
ties and powers, and all the Heavenly armies, curse him! May the 
Son of the living God, with all the glory of his majesty, curse him! 
and may Heaven, with all the powers which move therein, rise up 
against him and damn him!” &c., &c., to the end of the long-drawn- 
out Anathema Maranatha. This is ended, but the same organization, 
unchanged in heart, retains its grip upon humanity, and the sectarian 
school is the bond to perpetuate that grip. In the address of the 
Rev. Father Chiniquy, the ex-priest, to an immense audience that 
crammed Music Hall in Boston, he said that Protestants were asleep 
on this question; but the Church of Rome never slept, and in ten 
years America will be ruled by Rome. But it cannot be. Catholic- 
ism decays in the sunshine of liberty, and the superstitions that are 
decaying even in Italy and Mexico cannot flourish here. The at- 
tempts that some priests have made to bully their congregations, and 
threaten or excommunicate members for not supporting the Catholic 
schools, will increase the spirit of rebellion, which sustains such men 
as McGlynn. 

Even in Catholic Canada, the proposition to erect a colossal statue 
of the Virgin Mary, in Montreal, excited such a storm of opposition 
that the Archbishop has withdrawn the proposal. The Pope’s inter- 
ference in Irish politics against the policy of the League is doing much 
to weaken his hold on the Irish. 

The agitation against Catholicism continues in Boston at the 
Tremont Temple. Rev. James M. Gray had the most enthusiastic 
applause of his large audience on the 8th of July. He said that 
the story of the Inquisition is never to be forgotten — that the 
Western Watchman advocated punishment for heresy and that the 
Boston Pilot had said there could be no good government without 
the Inquisition, wisely designed to guard the true faith!! Neverthe- 
less, the church has tact enough to appear to conform to the spirit of 
the times, and the address of Bishop Spaulding at Washington, in 
reference to the Catholic University, contained sentiments of wonder- 
ful liberality for a Catholic. 

As for coming changes, the Rev. H. O. Pentecost said, in an 
address at Boston: “ Theology will never again be what it was before 
Charles Darwin lived and died. Orthodoxy will never again give 
birth to another Calvin, and theism will never raise another Parker. 
The new thought may retain the old name, but theologians will never 
be able to think again in the old ruts.” 

The sternest form of Orthodoxy, that maintained by the Presby- 
tarian Church, feels the spirit of the age and is changing its aspect. 

The drafting committee of the Presbyterian Church of England 
has revised the old cast iron Westminster Confession, reducing the 
thirty-three chapters to twenty-three, putting them into plainer and 
less ferocious expression. They do not now say that for total 
depravity mankind are “ bound over to the wrath of God and curse of 
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the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spiritual, tem- 
poral and eternal.” That is allleft out. The predestination to damna- 
tion is substantially abolished, as they say “God willeth that all 
men should be saved and come to a knowledge of the truth, and that 
the gospel of forgiveness and eternal life is freely offered to all men.” 
They even say that Christ came to save the whole world. What a 
revolution in theology is this. They have even advanced towards 
evolution, changing their old six days phraseology to the following: 

“God was pleased in the beginning to create the Heavens and 
earth, and through progressive stages to fashion and order this world, 
giving life to every creature.” Verily, the world moves. 

It is common to vaunt the superiority of Christian nations, and to 
refer to national character as an evidence of the merit or demerit 
_ of a system of religion. To some extent the theory may be true, but 

in reality, character depends far more on the hereditary organization 
and qualities of a nation, than upon its religious faith. The modern 
European is substantially the same as the barbarian Germans, Gauls, 
Goths, Angles and Picts, who had not heard of Christianity, and in 
many cases we find unnumbered millions, who, without Christianity, 
have led kinder, gentler, worthier lives, than the people of Christian 
nations. The native Americans of Mexico and South America were 
as lambs before the wolfish Spanish Catholic invaders. Japan and 
large portions of Asia present a more peaceful and harmonious popu- 
tation than Europe. 

The moral code of ancient Egypt, judged from the “ Book of Re- 
demption,” was superior to that of the Jews. The confession pre- 
sented for the Spirit covers many virtues, such as: “I have not 
murdered ”; “I have not committed adultery” ; “ I have not stolen” ; 
“I have not blasphemed’’; “I have not reviled the face of the King 
or my father;” “TI have not told falsehoods in the tribunal of truth a 
“I have not calumniateéd the slave to his master;” “Iam pure”; “ I 
have not privily done evil against mankind ” ; “I have not afflicted 
men”; “I have not caused fear”; “I have not told falsehoods ma 
«I have not withheld milk from the mouths of sucklings ”; “I have 
not been idle”; ‘‘I have not played the hypocrite ” ; “I have not 
corrupted man or woman.” Finally, the Egyptian code has a virtue 
never dreamed of in any other, and certainly not practised in Chris- 
tian churches — “ I have not multiplied words in speaking ”!! What 
a happy deliverance it would be, if all who speak and write in English, 
whether in sermons, prayers, books, essays, speeches or private 
gabble could be subjected to this law. 

How were Christians once taught to hate Mahomet and the 
Moslems — to despise the “unspeakable Turk,” and yet how do the 
characters of the two parties compare? An old traveller, A. Y. E., 
writing in the , Golden Gate says: “The truth is, the f unspeakable 
Turk’ is just as far ahead of his Christian surroundings in true 
civilization, as the ancient Greek was beyond the Goth. During 
many years in the Levant, I was never overreached bya Turk. 
Cheating and swindling were considered exclusively Christian or 
Jewish virtues, both obeying the divine: injunction ‘to spoil the 
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Egyptians,’ — ‘to spoil’ being a strictly scriptural verb, is recog- 
nized throughout Christian Europe as divinely justifiable in its appli- 
cation to the ‘unspeakable Turk,’ who would be abandoned to 
Russia’s rapacity in a moment, if it were not for the ‘balance of 
power’ problem. 

“ During years of commercial intercourse in the Levant, I always 
received the kindest courtesy. Hafiz Pasha, then Governor of Con- 
stantinople, the exigencies of my business requiring it, procured for 
me an imperial firman to pass the Bosphorus day or night, at any 
time when my ship was cleared at the custom house; and my clear- 
ance was always ready, even if the last bale was discharged at mid- 
night, so that no detention might arise, but every facility be afforded 
for the successful prosecution of my infant enterprise, to wit: the 
conveyance of merchandize in our fleet of screw steamers between 
Mediterranean ports — these the first that had navigated those seas. 

“Certainly European, and even Republican officials might advan- 
tageously take a lesson in commercial courtesy from effete Turkey. 
The ‘unspeakable Turk’ does not harass commerce. His simple 
ad valorem fiscal laws are readily understood ; his officials are polite ; 
his ports are free. Alexandria, Smyrna, Constantinople, Erzeroum, 
Sinope, and Trebijonde are (or were) absolutely free of port charges, 
except trifling light-house dues; without vexations, exactions, or 
arrogant seizures for trifling or technical fiscal violations ; no red tape 
bandying from one insolent official to another; but, on the contrary, 
every courteous facility afforded for the encouragement of commerce. 
. ‘The ‘unspeakable Turk’ might also be advantageously considered 
in his treatment of women. Unmolested, they, with their children, 
troop through the bazaars of their cities, or enjoy their picnics on the 
Asiatic banks of the beautiful Bosphorus, on the ‘sweet water’ 
above Scutari, or on the European side towards Therapia; utterly 
safe — no hoodlum’s life would be worth an hour’s purchase that dared 
molest them — and, although they can not participate, except in a 
screened gallery, in the religious ceremonies of the Mosques, neither 
are they expected to spend their time and exertions in church fairs, 
for the benefit of a priesthood who afterwards, by a vote of 249 to 
173, expel them from their Conference. 

“The Turk is kind to his dependents ,and polygamy, although legal, 
is not universal, Hafiz Pasha told me that he never had but one 
wife, He introduced his children to me, whom he appeared to regard 
With the tenderest affection. A welcome visitor at the palace, I had 
opportunities of seeing much of Mussulman life. The brother of 
my purser, Margosfian, was the Pasha’s dragoman, who had instruc- 
tions to furnish me with a Kavass, when I desired to visit the 
Mosques, or other institutions not otherwise accessible to the Giaour. 
On all sides I found courtesy ; I saw no rowdyism ; and certainly a 
Turkish city will compare favorably under any aspect with the 
Christian cities of Europe or America. l 

“To be sure they do not disturb non-communicants and sick people 
with the clanging of the Sunday bells; although the Muezzin, from 
the minaret, may call the faithful to their prayer, yet their civilization, 
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so far as I could observe, was infinitely superior to the wretched 
Greeks and Russians in their neighborhood. They do not persecute 
the inoffensive Jew that finds a safe asylum in their midst; they 
never burn heretics by the thousands ; how then do they deserve the 
soubriquet bestowed by the ‘G. O. M.’ and his obsequious echoes? 
Simply this, that the ‘unspeakable Turk’ repudiates the Christian 
three Gods with innumerable prophets, finding each one sufficient. 
‘Allah il allah.’ ‘God is great; there is but on God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” He does not advoacte, injustice as Christians do; 
he is not cruel; he is not discourteous and insolent to his inferiors 
and dependents; he is not a hypocrite. 

“In conclusion, I will quote from the Enclyclopzedia of commercias 
anecdotes on ‘Mohammedan Mercantile Morality:’ ‘In some of 
its phases Mohammedan mercantile morality exceeds in its scrupul 
Jousness that of any other people, whatever their religious character 
or creed. A mercantile firm in Salonica had bills to a large amount 
on the principal inhabitants and merchants of the place, which, with 
their books and papers, were destroyed by fire. On the day following 
a prominent Turk, who was largely in their debt, went in person and 
told them that, having heard their papers were destroyed, he had 
brought a copy of his account with them, and fresh bills for the 
amount due. This example was followed by all the Turkish debtors 
to them ; and it does appear to be intimated that this course was one 
that they had ever learned from the Christian traders in their 
country.’ Might not these Christians learn a good lesson from even 
the ‘unspeakable Turk ?’”’ | 

A manly race behaves well under any system of religion, but a 
weak, credulous, impressible and ignorant population are liable to 
every form of superstitious folly. There never was a better demon- 
stration of this than the recent outbreak in Spain, which is thus de- 
scribed by a correspondent of the London Chronicle : 

THE RELIGIOUS CRAZE AT MALAGA.—“Your readers may remem- 
ber that some time ago I drew attention to a very remarkable phase 
of religious fanaticism in the little village of Torlox, in the province 
of Malaga, which led to a State prosecution. The devotees of the 
religion, I may call to mind, took it into their heads, or, rather were 
led to believe by their leader, a woman who declared herself a prophet- 
ess, that the highest form of religion was to conduct the mundane 
affairs of this life in the simple garb of Adam and Eve before the 
fall. This was bad enough, and led, as I have said, to the interven- 
tion of the Crown; but it was not their only divergence from the 
ways of ordinary mortals, another portion of their doctrine being to 
inflict upon themselves wounds in the hands, breast and feet, such as 
are shown in representations of the crucifixion. They also burnt all, 
or nearly all, their worldly possessions, in the belief that a higher 
power would provide them with food. Their behaviour, indeed, was 
such that, as stated, the Government felt called upon to interfere, 
and a day or two ago a number of leaders of this strange sect were 
put upon their trial. Already the most extraordinary revelations 
have been made, apart from what may be called the spiritual manifes- 
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tations which these misguided people declare have been made to them. 
The most interesting feature in connection with the trial has been 
the experiments in hypnotism which have been made on the defen- 
dants by medical specialists— this being the first time hypnotism 
has been resorted to in Spain in the interests of: justice. 

“In nearly every case the defendants proved to be ‘good’ subjects. 
Many of the experiments tried by the doctors were of the most 
extraordinary character. One of the accused, for instance, when ina 
state of hypnotism, on being ordered to perspire, broke out almost 
instantly in a state of profuse perspiration, while another, who was 
ordered to ascend a very high mountain, being the while in an 
ordinary room, behaved as if he were actually climbing, his breathing 
becoming difficult and his heart beating violently. When this man 
was told that he had reached the summit, and might rest awhile, 
the symptoms of exhaustion gradually disappeared. Others were 
pricked with long pins, and gave no evidence of feeling what was 
being done to them. The trial will last several days longer, and will 
probably result in merely nominal punishment being imposed upon 
the accused, who, for the most part, seem to be merely harmless, 
weak-minded people.” 

The Chronicle says, editorially: “ A few months ago a woman, a 
naitve of the village of Torlox, declared that the Virgin Mary had 
appeared to her and had ordered her to preach a new gospel for the 
salvation of mankind, as the end of the world was at hand. The 
woman's story seems to have been believed without hesitation, and 
soon the whole village was in a state of religious frenzy. The 
woman preached in favor of the abandonment of earthly possessions, 
and advocated a return to the mode of life and habits of primitive 
man. 

“ During the height of the frenzy a large fire was lighted in the 
village, into which the converts to this fantastic superstition threw 
their valuables, furniture, and clothes; men, women, and children 
dancing and shouting around the fire in a state of nudity. Warned 
of what was going on, the local gendarmerie arrived only just in time 
to save the infants from being thrown into the fire by their frenzied 
mothers, and to prevent the houses of the villages from being set on 
fire. ” 

The ignorant and degraded peasantry of Russia have furnished 
material for a large number of crazy sects: “ About twenty-five 
years ago a new mystical sect appeared in Russia, called the ‘Jump- 
ers.’ The principal dogma of this sect is the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon believers. This descent takes place only upon the elect 
during religious meetings, and takes place continually only upon two 
or three persons in each meeting. Habitually it occurs only at the 
end of a meeting, when all have been suitably prepared by prayer. 
The signs of His presence are chiefly an unusual pallor of the face, 
quickened breath, then a swaying of the whole body, then the persons 
begin to tap rhythmically with their feet, and then follow jumpings 
and violent contortions, and in the end they fall heavily to the ground. 
All this does not always follow in the same order. Sane of the be- 
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lievers sway, and then, springing on the benches, begin to jump. 
Others fall from the benches to the floor, and there remain stretched 
out for a whole hour or more. Others march around the table with 
theatrical stride shaken by hysteric sobs. And while twirling in 
their places, throwing themselves about, falling on the ground, or 
raising themselves again, they retain a fixed look of great solemnity 
and seriousness imprinted on their faces. The meeting ends with a 
fraternal greeting, the teachers and apostles embracing each other 
and then retiring to the opposite sides of the room. Then the bro- 
thers and sisters come to them successively, throw themselves on the 
ground three times before them, and embrace them three times. 
This fraternal greeting lasts sometimes an hour or two, and the num- 
ber of kisses each brother and sister receives reaches a hundred or 
more.” 

The ignorant population of Italy, Spain and Mexico supplies all 
the conditions for every species of imposture. Lately in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, a Spanish adventurer told the rich merchants that he could 
transform the baser metals into puregold. He readily formed a stock 
company and got the money advanced, and having secured that, he 
left the city. 

The European news states that “ The priest of the village of Cani- 
catti (Sicily) a Sunday or two ago preached a sermon upon the terrors 
of the Inferno, and in the midst of his discourse he suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed in tragical tones, ‘ Ecco il diavolo!? And there, sure 
enough, was seen standing near the pulpit a very fierce-looking demon, 
all black, with two great horns on his head and a long tail trailing 
upon the floor. In an instant there was a panic among the supersti- 
tious congregation, and in the struggle to reach the doors many 
women were injured, while others became ill from sheer fright. The 
judicial inquiry which at once followed plucked the heart out of the 
mystery. The priest, thinking to give ‘actuality’ to his sermon, 
had got up one of his acolytes in the semblance of the devil of tra- 
dition.” 

In the most enlightened'communities the materials of fanaticism 
may be found. A despatch to the N. Y. Herald of May 17, from 
Atlanta, Ga. says: “ The Salvation Army is playing sad havoc with 
family circles in Atlanta, and no end of divorce suits among respect- 
able people have grown out of its presence here. Numbers of peti- 
tions have been sent to the chief of police and to the mayor, and 
even to the governor, to force the army out of town, but all to 
no effect, and the Salvationists march the streets nightly. W. S. 
Withers, a prominent business man, who owned large iron works in 
the city, has become so infatuated with the army that he has quit 
business entirely, having put out the fires in his furnace and closed 
his shops.” 

In a more enlightened population superstition shows itself in dog- 
matism. Thus, in England, Spurgeon, the leading preacher of Lon- 
don, says, in opposition to the Baptist Union, which is more liberal : 
“If God had intended progressive theology he would never have 
given us a book ; or, if he had, he would have made an arrangement 
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for successive editions. The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it; 
that settles it. They may speak about it as being stereotyped if they 
will. So it is; but when you have reached perfection you cannot go 
beyond it. Moreover, the book which contains this gospel was sealed, 
sealed in the most solemn manner by this closing sentence, ‘ Ifany man 
shall add unto this book God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book, and if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his name from the 
Book of Life, and from the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.’ I regard, therefore, the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to have come to us an absolutely perfect thing, and to 
abide like the God who gave it, without variableness or shadow of a 
turning till Christ himself shall come. I cannot perceive, as I search 
through Scripture, any hint given us that there would be further dis- 
coveries, and that we should improve upon the knowledge of the 
apostles ; but there is an intimation that there shall come in the last 
days mockers, walking after their lusts. I see plenty of intimations 
of a departure from the faith. There is not a hint of fresh doctrine 
having to spring up.” 

On the other hand, the Bishops of Manchester and Bedford are for 
progress. According to the Manchester Sunday Chronicle, the 
Bishop of Manchester, a few months ago, said: “ The criticisms of 
scientists have induced Christians to examine more closely God's 
Word, with the result that they have discarded some old views.” 
“The language of the Bible,” added the Bishop of Bedford, in the 
same church on the same day, “ was most evidently not intended to 
teach scientific truth or to help scientific discovery, but was the lan- 
guage of appearances, describing things not as they were but as they 
seemed.” Yet another preacher, in the course of a sermon delivered 
in Manchester last Sunday, asked : “ How had science served religion 
in regard to God?” Which question he forthwith proceeded to 
answer as follows : — 

“Tt had shown them that there was no such God as man in his 
childhood imagined. The generalizations of science had been 
influential over theology, had profoundly modified its theories and 
conclusions until everyone of its old conceptions had become foreign 
to ns, and impossible for us, and had fallen away. . . . Man was no 
more a fallen creature, laboring under an old inherited curse ; he 
was an ascending being, slowly working out his emancipation from 
the instinct of his position among the brutes.” 

It must be stated, however, in common fairness to these very rever- 
end gentlemen, that their utterances of last Sunday were delivered 
under exceptional circumstances. Their churches were filled 
with members of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science — men whose peculiar prejudices as to the reliability of 
the first chapter of Genesis had to be honored and catered for. And 
so, being afraid to argue the cause of Genesis against geology, the 
perplexed prelates adopted the desperate expedient of throwing the 
whole of their theological ballast overboard and of loading with the 
for this occasion, with a scientific cargo. ” 
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Is it any wonder, that in view of the persisting fanaticisms and 
the stubborn dogmatisms that are still called Christianity, though 
unworthy of the name, that the bold unbelievers of the Westminster 
Review say in a late issue, that the greatest obstacle now existing 
to the advancement of pure morality, freedom and social well-being 
in the United States” is “the popular religion”; and what the 
Westminster Review says expresses what many hundred thousands, 
if not millions, think and say, if we judge only from the language of 
the press. Yet, in this strife between belief and unbelief, as in most 
other contentions, neither party is destined to triumph, for neither 
party is entirely right. Parties are never absolutely right. 

The probability is that in the coming time, the Church, having 
dropped overboard all its superstitions, will accept not the negations of 
physical scientists to whieh it is yielding now, but the new philoso- 
phy which comes with ANTHROPOLOGY, when, with a far more vivid 
faith in eternal things, a higher conception of all its duties, and a 
more absorbing love, it will become in reality what it has pretended to 
be. The doctrines of THE JOURNAL OF Man are not the mere state- 
ments of abstract truths, but when fully developed will prove to be 
a guide to a noble life on earth and a glorious immortality. But 
cities are not built in days, and the full development of so grand a 
philosophy will require years. 


Progress in Portugal. Capital Punishment Abolished. 


(For THE JOURNAL oF MAN.) 


The kingdom of Portugal attracts little attention from the world 
to-day, except as the eye of the student in glancing over the pages of 
history is arrested by her great achievements in the past. Yet at the 
present time Portugal is silently exerting a humanitarian influence 
which is certain in time to affect other nations, and is worthy of our 
attention. 

The people of that country are pacific in disposition, intelligent, 
liberal and prgoressive. Their king, Don Luis, is a most liberal 
minded, kind hearted and extremely well educated person. He has 
accomplished the most difficult feat of translating Shakespeare into 
Portuguese. Don Pedro of Brazil, his uncle, is well known for his 
literary and scientific attainments, as well as the beneficent admin- 
istration of the affairs of his empire. 

While Spain and all countries settled by her are always in a state 
of ebullition, turmoil, and often bloodshed, Portugal and her great 
sister, Brazil, are always quiet, stable, and pacific. : 

When Brazil declared her independence, unlike the course England 
ursued towards her colonies, Portugal acquiesced, and the bond of 
iendship existing between the Brazilians and Portuguese is so close, 

that, despite all the efforts of the English to obtain an ascendancy 
in Brazil in commerce, the Portuguese hold their own without effort, 
and they are reported to have 70,000 commercial houses in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro alone. 
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Though the Portuguese use wine, a drunken person is a rarity. In 
the city of Lisbon, which is as large as Boston, in a year’s time a 
drunken person is not seen, except it be some foreign sailor. 

The government exercises a rigid censorship over the business in 
wines, and wherever adulterated or fortified wines are found, the 
barrels or pipes are promptly broken and the contents emptied into 
the streets or the sea. This, together with the fact that the people 
are accustomed to good wine from childhood, and thus have no in- 
clination to abuse the use of it, accounts for theirsobriety. Besides, 
they consider it a disgrace to take too much wine. There are nearly 
8,500 Portuguese in Boston, yet there is no record in the courts of 
any charge against them of any grave offence, such as murder, arson, 
forgery, robbery, etc. 

Creditable as the foregoing is to the Portuguese as a people, there 
is one Other fact that does great honor to their humanitarian, prog- 
ressive spirit, and marks a new era in the world’s advancement in the 
path of true ethics and reform. 

In 1867, the death penalty was abolished in Portugal. 

It was not till the third year after, that any appreciable change 
occurred, and since then, year by year, murders have decreased in 
number till to-day they are not more than half of what they were, 
and are far below that of other countries, making allowance for dif- 
ference in population. Switzerland followed the example of Portu- 
gal in a few years, and beneficial results followed; but we are not 
able to give figures. The method pursued by the Portuguese was 
to send the convicts to the penitentiary for three to five years, and 
besides attending to their religious training, instructing them in such 
branches of industry as would enable them to support themselves, 
and then sending them to their colonies in West and East Africa. This 
plan worked well, and in many instances these people became useful 
and respected members of the community in which they lived. In 
the Province of Angola, West Africa, there was one person of this 
class whom the governor-general consulted on several critical and 
important occasions. 

In time, however, it was found that it was not for the best inter- 
ests of the colonies to bear the name of being penal colonies, and the 
law abolishing capital punishment had worked so well, that a new 
law was enacted. 

By this law, murderers are sentenced to twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary and are not employed upon public works, but are given a 
religious and industrial education. 

At the expiration of the sentence they go free, with two-thirds of 
the proceeds of their labor to start life anew. 

It is asserted that the instance is rare where one of these ever ap- 
pears in court again, charged with any crime. 

Portugal has succeeded so well in this matter, that recently the 
Italian government introduced a bill into their Parliament with the 
same object in view, the abolition of capital punishment. 

Thus it may be seen, that in inaugurating such an important hu- 
manitarian improvement, and proving its practicability, Portugal has 
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solved a most important problem, and made it possible for the world 
to engage in a great reform, while the fact that so important a power 
as Italy is now moving in the same direction makes it probable that 
the movement may be taken up by moreimportant European powers. 

It shows what power for good may be exerted even by the smaller 
members of the great family of nations. 

We are indebted for many of the foregoing details to the kindness 
of the Portuguese consul in Boston, Sr. Manuel, P. F. de Almeida, 
a gentleman of education, experience, and well informed in matters 
pertaining to his country and his people. 

He claims that if one man has no right to take the life of another. 
neither have a number of men the right. That the shedding of blood 
begets the desire to shed blood, and stimulates the very crime that is 
to be stopped by capital punishment. Certainly the results of the 
abolition of capital punishment in Portugal prove the truth of his 
claims beyond a doubt. BERTRAM SPARHAWK, 

Late Consul at Zanzibar, 


[The excellent character of the Portuguese nation is still further illustrated in the 
liberal legislation of Brazil, and its kindly treatment of its colored population, many 
of whom occupy honorable social positions. A law for gradual emancipation was 
passed in 1871, and in 1885 a more effective law was passed, freeing all on arriving 
at the age of twenty-one. Adult slaves were emancipated by purchase at a certain 
valuation, and societies were organized for their emancipation by purchase. But 
the Emperor insisted on more immediate emancipation, and during his tour in Eu- 
rope, the present year, the bill for immediate emancipation was passed, under the 
influence of the regent, his daughter, Isabella, to whom much credit is due. The 
emancipated negroes are required to remain on the plantations under wages until 
the next crop is gathered, but no compensation is allowed to the owners. Thus 
I,5000,000 have been emancipated without any disorder. Slavery,as managed in 
Brazil, has been more humane than in other slave-holding countries. —Ed. JOURNAL. } 


Jnspiration m Art, as Shotwn in the Past. 
BY A. G. MARSHALL 

It may be safely assumed that the clairvoyant and intuitional fac- 
ulties are more or Jess active and potential elements in the accom- 
plishment of everything requiring the use of the psychic powers, 
whether consciously exercised or not. And it may also be held as 
self-evident that these faculties are manifested chiefly on the line of 
each individual’s most prominent mental characteristics, rising, in 
favored cases, to inspiration, and in others assisting the mental opera- 
tions to a greater or less degree. Everyone is familiar with examples 
which will illustrate these statements. ‘Social instinct,” * tact,” 
“good judgment” of persons, characters and things, “ business 
talent,” ‘ mechanical, musical, literary, scientific or artistic genius,” 
are among the terms used to denote such instances by people whose 
materialistic way of regarding things robs the words to them of the 
best half of their meaning. 

It isin the sphere of Art that the writer would call attention to a 
few facts which he has discovered through the study of its history ; 
and he does this simply to indicate a field where minds more versed 
in the science of man and with better opportunities for research may 


bring to light much of interest and perhaps of value to the future 
anthropologist. 
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The life and character of all races and nations have been more or 
less perfectly reflected by their architectural, plastic and graphic 
arts ; in some cases better portrayed and better preserved to us than 
by their literature. Certain nations have produced sculptors and 
painters whose genius has been such that the world, by common con- 
sent, has called them “inspired.” This paper is in the nature of a 
query, partly answered by the study of one phase of the subject only, 
what claim some of these artists have to the apellation in its higher ~ 
sense, and what benefit the anthropologist may derive from the study 
of their works. The point which the writer considers one of the chief 
evidences of inspiration in the representation of humanity* in art, 
and divinity in art as well, is one which has only been demonstrated 
scientifically in the present century, by Dr. J. R. Buchanan, and thus 
could only have been known through some intuitional faculty or 
special revelation to the artists who made use of it. This is, together 
with a lofty type of head and countenance, the truthful representa- 
tion of the external appearance of highly developed organs of intui- 
tion and clairvoyance in works embodying the artists’ conceptions of 
divine and heroic personages. The writer believes that many exam- 
ples will also show, in the light of anthropological examination, a 
complete cerebral representation so far as is possible in marble or 
paint of the psychic qualities appropriate to the characters portrayed, 
with a perfect correspondence between the psychic and the physica 
attributes, though from his own limited knowledge of sarcognomy 
and lack of opportunity as well, he must leave the verification of this 
po to others. But he has been strongly impressed with the evident 

nowledge displayed in the correct location of the above named fac- 
ulties, and does not hesitate to call this knowledge inspirational, 
especially when the portraits of the artists themselves are brought 
into evidence. i l 

The most ancient representation of the human face and form 
which have sufficient artistic and scientific value to be considered in 
this connection are Egyptian ; and it is remarkable that the earliest 
examples known are the truest to nature, the art of that people, after 
its attainment to a certain freedom and a surprising skill in super- 
ficial portaiture, being moulded and bound by priesly canon into a life- 
less form, inflexible as a mummy, in which it continued for perhaps 
8,000 yeárs, until it was lost in the debasement of the Ptolemaic 
period. The heads of the portrait statues show but little of the 
higher faculties. They are calm, contented, practical, unimaginative, 
with, however, a breadth of temple indicative of impressibility, but 
as shown by the softly sensual forms of the lower face, it was an im- 
pressibility mainly in the earthward direction. The gods are either 
deified monarchs, or but little elevated above national type, their 
unsurpassed grandeur of magnitude and expression of eternal repose 
constituting their only claim to ideality. It would be an interesting 


* Besides the arts which reproduce the human form instances in other branches, particu- 
larly in modern landscape und ancient and mediæval architecture, will afford to certain 
minds evidences of inspiration. But in these cases the connection is too subtle, requiring a 
double translation through the poetic and imaginative faculties, to be demonstrable to 
popular understanding. 
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study to compare scientifically the recently unearthed mummies of 
the Pharaohs with their colossal stone portraits, and to turn the light 
of Psychometry both upon their lives and into the mysteries of the 
pyramids, the titanic temples and the “ eternal dwellings ” where the 
mummies awaited resurrection. The art of the Assyrians and Per- 
sians is less worthy of research for our present purpose, being, so far 
as the human form is concerned, occupied chiefly with brutal char- 
acteristics and cast in too conventional a mould. The Hebrews might 
have left something worthy of profound study had not their religion 
forbade all development of Art to preserve the people from idolatry, 
and so turned the native genius into literature which abounds in 
inspired and artistic imagery. 

The earliest manifestation of higher inspiration in art seems to have 
been on Greek soil; where later was a culmination of spiritual influx 
in this particular form, not again to be equalled for nearly 2,000 
years, and then in a different medium of art and on Italian soil; but 
under the influence, however, of newly discovered Greek remains. 
No nation can claim to have given the world all the knowledge it 
has. One has contributed one branch one another. And prom- 
inent perhaps among the things with which Greek civilization may 
be justly credited, is an art impulse which has not yet expended 
its energy after twenty-three centuries, and which will donbtless 
continue potential so long as art endures. Who shall say that such 
developments as this are not directed by Divine power through 
ministering spirits, as much as the more directly spiritual revela- 
tions which form the basis of the world’s great religions? 

Of all types of the human countenance none have ever exceeded 
in beauty the so-called Greek. Its distinguishing characteristics are 
fullness and breadth of brow, delicacy of the lower part of the face, 
and particularly the continuance of the profile outline of the straight 
nose with the forehead, occasioned, not by a levelling down of the 
brow but by a filling up of the notch found at the root of the nose 
in most types, and thinness of the osseous structure of that organ 
and of the brow. Such a face expresses the highest intellectuality 
with good clairvoyant and intuitional development. That this type 
was not, however, constant, nor even the commonest, among the Greeks 
is proven by nearly all of their archaic sculptors and by many por- 
trait busts and reliefs upon coins of later date. It seems rather to 
have been an ideal type, developed from the best natural models, as 
all of their art in its best period was ideal. One of the oldest sculp- 
tures in which prominence of the clairvoyant and intuitional organs 
appears as a seal of godlike character is the “ Apollo of Thera,” a 
late archaic work, in which the face has not yet attained the pure 
“Greek type,” and in which the body, though imperfectly modelled, 
is yet much better understood than it ever was in Egypt or Assyria, 
and due prominence is given to the chest, the general form showing 
a dawning of understanding of true psychic expression. In the 
“ Apollo of Canochus,” known by a small copy in the British Muse- 
‘um, these points are more emphasized, with better modelling of the 
body and a much nobler type of head and feature. Passing over 
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other examples of progress towards the ideal, we come to the works 
of Pheidias, the sculptor in whom culminated the Greek genius, 
whose mutilated marbles, unrivalled even in their ruin, excite the 
profoundest admiration of modern artists and most impatient regret 
at the vandalism of Romans, barbarians, Moslems and Christians, 
which has in turn been wreaked upon these divine embodiments. 
Unfortunately, the heads of the principal figures in his great groups 
from the pediments of the Parthenon have been destroyed, but those 
remaining are of a most exalted type, while the headless and often 
handless trunks are still beautiful beyond compare. Pheidias’ most 
celebrated works were the chryselephantine statues of Athene Par- 
thenos and of the Olympian Zeus. These have perished, but some- 
thing is known of each besides description, a poor marble statuette 
of the Athene having been discovered in Athens, and a coin found 
at Elis bearing the head and full figure of the Zeus in its obverse 
and reverse. ‘The Athene shows that the original must have truly 
expressed the divine attributes appropriate to the conception of 
Minerva; while the Zeus has, even in the poor little coin relief, per- 
haps the grandest brow ever chiselled by sculptors’ hand. The 
junction of nose and brow curves somewhat outward, thus transcend- 
ing the Greek ideal itself, and expressing with the most majestic 
beauty of feature the all knowing powers of the Supreme God. It 
may be noted, also, that the cranium forms a nearly perfect circle in 
profile, its slight prominence being in the superior portion. Another 
discovery of great interest in this connection is the portrait of 
Pheidias, on a fragment of a copy of the shield of his Athene. The 
sacrilege of thus immortalizing his face cost the artist his liberty 
during the remainder of his life; but, allowing for the imperfections 
of the copy, it has preserved to us a valuable witness of what the 
great man was like. The face is distorted with the violence of the 
action, he being represented as taking part in the battle of the Ama- 
zons. But it is a most powerful head, with gigantic intellect, the 
region of ideality and all near it being very full, the perceptive region 
also, the clairvoyant organ marked by a fold of flesh, and all dom- 
inated by high spiritual faculties and sustained by a massive upper 
back brain. A grand man, truly! Who can doubt his inspiration? 
Many examples in lesser degree might be given from later Greek 
art, though it wasin a long decadence after the golden age of Pericles 
and Pheidias. But we pass these, and Roman art which sunk ideality 
and itself expired in a nightmare of realism ; its last works being the 
portrait busts of the Roman Emperors, which in every way bear out 
their generally debased characters. Christian art, until the dawn 
preceding the renaissance, was a struggle of ideality with a pitiful 
poverty of skill in the means of expression. Then, indeed, was there 
a reincarnation of the true art principle. Among the many noted 
names of this bright period, let us consider briefly a few of the 
deena In sculpture we find Andrea Sansovino exhibiting in his 
eautiful figures of Christ and John the Baptist the gift of the divine 
attributes. Michael Angelo’s Moses proves that he knew the true 
form of a prophet’s head. In painting the greatly endowed masters 
are Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Murillo. 
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Titian’s portrait shows him to have been gifted with fine clairvoyant- 
power, which is traceable in many of his pictures. Correggio shows- 
little of this and its sister faculty, and his “religious” pictures, 
though instinct with the most refined and lovely sensuous beauty 
yet lack the higher qualities of psychic revelation. Rubens, also, is. 
a master of form and color, but not of soul, and his most successful 
figures are of a voluptuous and overfed type. The heads of Michael 
Angelo’s figures are very grand, notably in his holy families and the 
Almighty in the Creation series. The exaggeration of physical 
attributes, by which he expressed his stern aud awful conceptions of 
power, will probably, however, greatly impair the value of his figures. 
to the anthropologist. His portrait shows fine clairvoyant and prob- 
ably psychometric powers. The Madonnas, Christs, saints and, in 
fact, all the works of Raphael are worthy of the most earnest study 
in connection with the portrait which his own hand has lcft us, 
which represents a seer, and almost a spirit as well as a “ divine 
artist.” Leonardo also (with less of that flame of supernatural 
sweetness and purity which perhaps too early burned out the 
younger artist’s life) was remarkably endowed with inspirational 
faculties, as shown both in his portraits and his works. His was a. 
wonderful brain and wonderfully well used. In regarding his world- 
renowned picture of the “ Last Supper” we cannot escape the 
conviction that the perfect characterization of each disciple is the 
result of something more than mere anatomical knowledge and 
technical skill. Note the vehemence of Peter, the cowardice of 
Judas and the depth of feeling of John, with his brow already formed 
for the clairvoyant visions his soul was to enjoy at Patmos. How 
did Leonardo*know what a seer’s brow was like? Then look at 
the Christ. The godlike brow instantly recalls the Zeus of Pheidias, 
though this is a front view and the Zeus on the coin is a profile. 
But the formation is the same, though in the Christ superhuman 
knowledge and power are bowed in the depths of human sadness. 
How did Leonardo know what a god’s brow was like? He could 
not have seen the Zeus. That had perished ages before, and the 
only copy known was found but yesterday. There is a legend that 
the artist was unable to paint the head of Christ because he had per- 
mitted himself to take revenge for the meannness of an evil monk by 
giving his features to Judas in the great picture. The night before- 
the day appointed for the completion of the picture the artist stood 
helpless and despairing alone before the unfinished work. He cast. 
himself on the ground and lay in a trance until morning. When he 
awoke the priests and judges were already entering the great hall 5 
and he appeared before them in confusion, expecting to be sent 
away in disgrace. But, behold, while he lay as dead, the angels had 
come from heaven and painted the head of Christ. Perhaps his own 
skilled hand did the work while unconsciously controlled by the 
spirits who ministered to his genius. 

‘Works of the class we have just been considering are in a realm 
apart from the ordinary conventional conceptions of divine and sibyl-- 

ne beings. The lower type of art shows not the perfection of 
cephalic grandeur discoverable in these, but indicates the one char- 
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acter by a symmetrical formality, and the other by strained facial 
expression and weird gesture, while making both largely dependent 
upon accessory attributes and symbols. But the great masters seem 
‘to have come into rapport with the soul of things, and revealed the 
‘divinity they felt in forms impressive alike to the devotee, the con- 
noisseur and the scientist. The ancients were perfectly schooled in 
the appearance of the finest forms of physical develonment in every 
action, from their familiarity with athletic exercises always per- 
formed nude; though, so far as we know, they had no knowledge of 
internal anatomy. The old masters understood anatomy but knew 
‘little of physiology. It is inconceivable that any of them knew 
caught of the functions of the brain, which were located, in popular 
belief (from sympathetic sensation explained by Sarcognomy ), in 
various organs of the body. Whence, then, came the knowledge 
‘which enabled these men in past ages thus to give true psychic 
‘expression in their works to faculties but newly demonstrated in 
this day? If their works express only the qualities we have dis- 
‘covered, must not their authors have inbreathed something of that 
purer ether which is the breath of the gods? 

Why should not the artists of the future cultivate their clairvoy- 
-ant and intuitive perceptions, as well as those organs which judge of 
-externals merely. These faculties all belong in one group, and the 
‘development of the central portion should strengthen the under- 
-standing of form, light, shade, color and composition, and give 
«direction to ideality, and soul, the most sadly lacking element, to 
modern art.* What revelations of divine beauty might be given the 
‘world were the hand, skilled in the resources of modern technique, 
‘united with the clairvoyant and psychometric eye, under the control 
-of a lofty ideal ? 


Composite Portrait of the Morbid. 

The accompanying cuts made by the Notman Photographic Com- 
‘pany of Boston, from negatives taken by Dr. William Noyes, of New 
eae York, and first published in the “ Journal of Ner- 
N vous and Mental Disease,” representa new appli- 
cation of the art of composite photography, and 
a first attempt, so far as is known, to secure 
composite portraits of different types of insanity. 
The composite of general paresis, or softening 
of the brain, is a according to Dr. Noyes, 
from the portraits of eight patients— hree 
males and five females; and the patients mak- 
ing up this composite were all in the second 
stage of the disease, when it was beginning to 

| destroy the finer lines of facial expression. 
COMPOSITE OF sorrenina “4 comparison of the composite of paresis 
OF SHE BRAIN. with that of melancholia — eight subjects, all 


** Among the few exceptions to this general estimate of modern art, one of the most nota- 
Dle is St. Gauden's statue of Lincoln, recently unveiled in Chicago, which is generally a 
: nounced by competent judges to be the finest piece of monumental silo pe in America. 
“The impress of the intuitive and clairvoyant faculties which his history shows to have been 
active, is emphasized, and forms an essential part of the expression of that remarkable face. 
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men — will show the characteristic differences between the two dis- 
eases. The eyes of the composite of paresis have a fixed and staring 
look, showing clearly a diminution of intelligence, and differing en- 
tirely from the expression of the other coinpos,- 

ite, where the expression is sad and thoughtful 
but by no means lacking in intelligence. Of 
the patients suffering from paresis one of the 
women and three of the men had had apoplecti- 
form seizures ; and the average duration of the 
disease at the time of photographing was, in the 
women, two and one-third years, and in the 
men one and three-fourths years. Lashes A 

Of the patients making up the composite Wi ES 
of paresis, all with the exception of one woman, ej 
were in good general physical condition and  composrre oF xeLax- 
able to go out walking, and join in the usual CHOLIA. 
round of asylum life; and this one woman was still able to go out 
walking on pleasant days, but was not so vigorous as the others. — 
Chicago Express. 

In these portraits that of Melancholia shows a brain capable of 
steady and concentrated thought, with a very morbid tendency and a 
great deficiency of the vital forces and digestive organs. That of 
Paresis shows a fulness of the animal forces, with less vigor and 
A of brain, indicatad by the narrower upper region of the 

ead. 


Reb. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., 


Who departed to the higher life on the 8th of June, has long been 
eminent as an author and Unitarian divine. He was the grandson 
of James Freeman, the first Unitarian preacherin New England. I 
became acquainted with Mr. Clarke at Louisville, in 18385. In Boston 
he has, for forty-seven years, been the minister of a liberal Unitarian 
society established by himself, and its creed, he said, was faith in Jesus 
as ateacher and master. His writings have been numerous, includin 
“The Campaign of 1812,” * The Great Religions of the World,” * Or- 
thodoxy: its Truths and Errors,” “ Events and Epochs of Religious 
History,” “ Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion,” Exotics: At- 
tempts to Domesticate Them,” “How to Find the Stars,” besides a 
number of valuable essays and addresses, and the preparation of the 
hymn book of his church. 

Mr. Clarke had a practical and utilitarian tendency, well adapted to 
the public mind, combined with a strong poetic and philosophic 
quality and a great love of freedom and justice, which made him a 
strong opponent of slavery and friend to the progress of woman, and 
occasionally an active participator in political movements. He was 
the firm friend of Theodore Parker, of Ralph Waldo Emerson and of 
Margaret Fuller, but not of the sturdier radicalism of Wendell 
Phillips. Not brilliant, but impressive and clear, he was trusted and 
esteemed and loved, and no man in his denomination had a wider 
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influence, or has done more good by his writings, which will long 
continue to be esteemed. His book on Self-culture is valuable for 
the young. 

And yet, with all his fine qualities of benevolence and intelligence, 
which were largely indicated in his brain, he had not he qualities 
which might be expected in his position, for nature had not given 
them. The development of reverence and spirituality was very im- 
perfect, and the loftier qualities which they inspire were not con- 
spicuous in his creed and character. His religion was a refined, 
benevolent moralism and sense of justice; but to the spiritual, which 
is commonly but erroneously called supernatural, he was almost blind. 
He saw little or nothing of this in religious history, and was volun- 
tarily blind to the spiritual science of the day, expressing his con- 
tentedness that he knew nothing of the future life. The revelation 
of the future which comes by Psychometry he neglected also, 
although I urged it upon his attention. It was enough for him to be 
the beloved moral teacher of a large society, without attempting to 
carry them beyond the settled convictions of the day. He had not 
the fearless and advancing spirit of the Apostles, for, although 
familiar with the truth of Psychometry, and sufficiently appreciative 
to express to myself his surprise at its slow progress to general 
recognition, he never lifted a finger to promote its progress, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that Bostonians might in time become interested, 
and then their interest would be very great. 

That Psychometry is a greater revolutionary agency for human 
progress than anything (or, indeed, all) that is now taught to the edu- 
cated, did not inspire Mr. Clarke to give it the least aid, though no one 
here could have rendered it greater service. He is now in a world 
where he can realize his great error, and I shall appeal to him there 
to rectify the great error of his earth life, an error which suggests the 
grave question, Has a public teacher, who is trusted by the people, a 
moral right to withhold from them any great vital truth which he may 
possess, when its presentation involves neither danger nor disgrace ? 
A suggestion from Mr. Clarke would have been sufficient to secure 
the respectful consideration of the subject by Harvard University ; 
but his lips were closed. In this the learned scholar, Clarke, was a 
different man from the moral hero, Pierpont. No doubt he did well 
the task that he assumed ; but how much nobler a record has he lost 
by that which he has left undone. 

It is this moral apathy in the very conservative East which para- 
lyzes the propagation of many a truth. Of what use is it to convince 
the social leaders of any truth, if they neglect or abandon it as soon 
as convinced. There is, I trust, a different spirit in the free West and 
in many of the rising generation. 

The assertion is often made in reference to this class of semi- 
progressive — but, in fact, timidly conservative men—that they 
* maintained intellectual and spiritual hospitality toward all who 
came; ” but it is not true. Men like Pierpont and Parker are very 
rare. 
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Khe Presidential Candidates of 1888, 
AS SEEN BY PSYCHOMETRY. 


The Manual of Psychometry has sufficiently demonstrated the 
reliability of Psychometry as a guide in the choice of public officials, 
physicians, teachers, friends and companions for life. The time must 
come, in the progressive enlightenment of the age, when the voice 
of Psychometry will be listened to by the people of the United 
States. For the present, it addresses only the advanced thinkers, 
who are readers of the JOURNAL OF MAN. 

Of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine, it is not necessary to say any- 
thing more at present. They were psychometrically described in 
the Manual of Psychometry, and, in accordance with that description, I 
would say that the election of Mr. Cleveland over Mr. Blaine, by a 
small majority, was as fortunate an escape for our country, as the elec- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson over Aaron Burr. . Of course, Mr. Cleveland 
is not the equal of Jefferson, except in integrity and firmness; but I 
believe that Burr would have made a safer and more desirable 
President than Blaine. The popular enthusiasm for the latter is 
but an additional evidence of the fallibility of popular opinion, 
which preferred as commonplace men as Zachary Taylor and Gen. 
Harrison, to the unrivalled statesmen, Clay and Webster. 

Of the candidates before the people at present, I have obtained 
the psychometric descriptions which follow. The reader will bear 
in mind that the psychometer is entirely in the dark as to what she 
is describing — not even knowing, in most experiments, whether it is 
a person, an animal, a thing, or a place, until her own intuitions 
reveal the truth. 

PSYCHOMETRIC DESCRIPTIONS. 


No. 1.—“ This is a male. I guess he’s a politician. I guess he’s 
an honest man, well meaning; but he does not seem very great or 
high-toned ; seems rather an ordinary man — nothing extraordinary — 
but a man of great decision of character. 

He seems like a person that has not the genius in him that he 
should have. He has had some kind of a military career. I think 
he is past the middle age, — past fifty. I think he has borne a good 
character. He has had his ups and downs, but is in a good posi- 
tion now. 

Pa are his views of politics ?] : 

think he is a strong party man. He would go a good ways to 
carry out a party principle. If he were President he would turn 
things over. He is hard to suit; would take pains to suit himself. 
I think he is a Republican. 

He has good powers as a speaker. His career has not produced 
much blame. He understands himself very well. I think he must 
be a candidate for the Presidency, for he is looking forward to it, 
and expects it, and I think he is a friend to Blaine. If elected, he 
would be a tool for his party. I do not think he will be elected, but 
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it will be a close race. He will not be as good a President as Cleve- 
land ; not as careful in his administration. He is not so hard a 
worker.” 

Thinking that possibly the portrait might not do full justice to the 
subject, I made another experiment, which resulted as follows : 

“I think this is a political character. He is tolerably efficient, but 
I do not feel any greatness about him. But he has considerable 
strength of character in some directions. He has a great deal of 
fidelity to his party and his opinions. It seems to me that he was in 
the war. He has been a military man and was probably a very good 
commander and efficient officer; but he would not be as firm and 
successful in a political career. I do not think his career could be 
censured, but there is something wanting in his character. I do not 
think he is much of a statesman. [What of his politics ?] He seems 
a Republican. He could make a good speech that would read well, 
but could not throw much magnetism into it. [How does he com- 
pare with your impressions of Sherman? (This was after she had 
described Sherman.)] He is not as ambitious as Sherman, and has 
more integrity. He is a reliable man — free from trickery.” 

This was Gen. Harrison. The expression as to not being 
elected could hardly be considered prophetic, as it was not the result 
of any care or deliberation. 

The psychometric opinion of Gen. Harrison coincides well with 
that expressed by Gov. St. John, himself the former temperance 
candidate. To a reporter of the Herald, Gov. St. John said: “I 
think Gen. Harrison is a very respectable man. I don’t think he is 
the equal in ability of Gresham, or Allison, or Sherman. I know 
nothing to indicate that he is not an honest man, and I have no 
doubt that he will be a faithful servant of his party.” 

The Herald editorially says: “ Gen. Harrison may be relied upon 
to act with his party, not grudgingly but willingly, on all occasions.” 

No. 2. — “ This is a different kind of man. i think he is a politi- 
cian. He is a smooth kind of man; a smooth talker. He has pretty 
good ability, and some good ideas. But he is rather a selfish man. 
He is ambitious ; does not aim to be second to any one. He has good 
ideas of management, and of foreign affairs. He is independent 
financially, and has a good deal of money. He is a strong partizan 
and Republican. He is very hopeful. He is confident of being 
elected to high office. He has decision and good management. He 
aims at the highest position. He is a good speaker, and has pleasant. 
manners. 

[How does he compare with Gen. Harrison ?] 

I think he is preferable as a social man. He is more agreeable 
than Harrison. He is very well self-satisfied as to his own abilities, 
and they are equal to Harrison’s. He aspires to the Presidency.” 

This is L. P. Morton, candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Its 
correctness will be generally recognized. 

No. 3.— “I suppose this is a person. It seems a public character.. 
There is a good deal of intellectuality and force, but it does not- 
seem an altogether stable mind. He seems doubting, and reaching 
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out for information. [What has been his career.] He has had a. 
career that has not given him much satisfaction, — rather a stormy 
career. He seems like one who has spent his life in grasping after 
something, and many of his ideas or plans have proved shadowy, 
and faded away from his grasp. He has not had the success that he 
demands and considers himself entitled to. [Why not?] Perhaps 
his enemies or rivals interfered with him. He has held govern- 
mental positions, and seems like a statesman. [Of which party ?] 
Republican. He is an aspiring man, and wants to have all possible 
controlling influence. But I don’t think he has the ability for a. 
very high office, which would make great demands upon him. I 
don’t think he has been agovernor. I think he is patriotic, and as to 
integrity, he would probably compare with other prominent politi-. 
cians. [How does he compare with your description of Harrison ?] 
I think he has a little more talent. He can make a very good speech.. 
[How does he regard Blaine?] I think he is antagonistic to Blaine,. 
but conceals his sentiments. There is a restless ambition about him 
which I don’t understand, unless he is very anxious about something. 
I don’t think he feels satisfied. [What would be his views on 
financial questions?] I think he would lean toward the money 
power or banks; but he has peculiar views of his own, which I don’t. 
entirely understand ; they are too intricate.” 

This was senator John Sherman, lately defeated as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination, partly by the friends of Blaine, and. 
partly by the Michigan candidate. 

To illustrate the accuracy of this opinion, I might quote from the 
Boston Herald, which is in a good position to give an impartial opin- 
ion, and fully illustrates his grasping ambition, and his instability < 

“Why, then, is not Mr. Sherman popular? Is it because he is too 
ee a man for his party? We do not think any one claims this.. 

either is he injured by being great to eminence, as some think were 
Webster and Clay. . . . The reason for this is not far to seek. He 
is not true to himseif. He does not act out the best that is in 
him. He is more concerned to promote his personal ambition than 
to do justice to his talents for public service. .. He cannot com- 
mand the nomination of his party, as did Mr. Clay, and as Mr.. 
Blaine has commanded it later, by invoking its enthusiasm. He 
works for it, therefore. We doubt if anything is to be gained by 
working for a nomination to the Presidency. . . . His fatal error is. 
that if at first, when he came to their consideration, he favored what 
was right and what was for the benefit of the country, the longing: 
to be President has later beset him, and has led him to change his. 
attitude in the hope of catching votes for the nomination. He has. 
injured himself with patriotic men by his inconsistency, and he has 
gained no support that compensates for it. It is the progressive 
men who succeed, and Sherman has refused to be progressive. 
Working for the Presidency seems to be incompatible with progress.” 

No 4.—“ This seems a man. I don’t know whether he’s a pro-- 
fessional man or not. He seems something like a physician, but he 
is not one. I guess he’s a politician, — thoroughly a politician. I 
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think he’s a writer. His ideas would be acceptable to the masses. 
He is rather ultra and vigorous. His ideas on governmental matters 
would be acceptable to many. I don’t know where to put him. 
He may be a New Yorker. I can’t place him among the Democrats 
or the Republicans; he seems independent. He has very humani- 
tarian sentiments, and would favor measures to suppress evil, and 
help the working classes, and promote education. 

He has a great deal of ruling power, and would show his inde- 
pendence by taking a stand against persons in high rank, — against 
anything he considered an infringement of right principles. He isa 
fine speaker, makes a telling speech. He is well read and cultivated. 
He has a political ambition, but he would not feel disappointed if 
his ambition was not attained. 

I think he has lived in various places, and is acquainted with 
business matters. He is a splendid financier, and is, or has been, 
largely interested in important business matters and corporations. 

What are his views as to the currency ? | 

l think he is in favor of the Greenback party. 

Boe capacity has he for occupying an important office ?] 

e has fine capacity. He understands financial matters thor- 
oughly, and would conduct them with a great deal of ability. I 
think he is acquainted with manufacturing operations. I think he 
feels hopeful, — feels that his party is increasing. He goes witha 
party, but is a seeker of the truth. 

Boe do you think of his capacities as a Presidential candidate ?] 

think he would make a very good President. He is of a positive 
and decided nature. He would sustain those who would discharge 
their duties, and I think he would support the Tariff, and put some 
-check on immigration. He wouldn’t favor the banks; his policy 
would differ y from Sherman’s, and would favor an abundant 
currency. He is a well balanced man. 

How does he compare with Gen. Harrison ?] 

I should prefer him to Harrison. He has a more democratic 
feeling ; is more reformatory. 

This is A. J. Streeter, the chosen candidate of the Union Labor 
Party. His name and principles are so little known to the majority 
of American citizens, that the best service I can render the reader 
will be to quote brief passages from one of his recent abdresses, 
delivered at Hopkins, Missouri, as follows: ‘ The late President Lin- 
coln, a man who came up from the people, in his strength said: 
‘ There is one thing to which I wish to call the attention of Congress 
and the people, and that is the attempt to put capital above labor in 
the government. Labor was prior to capital. Capital could not 
exist if labor had not first existed ; and, hence, labor is entitled to the 
higher consideration by the government.’ This is a true principle, 
spoken by a true man of the people; and upon that principle as the 
corner-stone of our faith we propose to build another reform party. 
We call it the Union Labor party. 

“What the lamented President Lincoln then foresaw is to-day an 
accomplished fact. I say to you distinctly that*both old parties are 
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owned and controlled by the money power, and it makes no differ- 
ence which one you support or is in power, the robbery will go on as 
before. The industrial classes must learn tnat they can accomplish: 
nothing until they stop wrangling aud are united as one. We now 
come with the olive branch and the remedy, and tell you that you 
have no hope save through a new party of reform. 

“c Reforms, said the late Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, who 
stood high in the councils of the Republican party, ‘do not come 
through the iustrumentality of an old political party, but through a 
new party organized purposely to accomplish them.’ Is there not 
something wrong, when the great agricultural interest of the 
country, and upon which all other industries are based, is struggling 
with debt and mortgages that are sinking the farmers deeper and 
deeper in debt as the years roll on, and until thousands are no longer 
able to make themselves comfortable nor their families happy ? 

“I believe that when neither you, nor this old gray-headed farmer, 
with all past experience in farming and stock raising in Missouri and 
Illinois, can make a dollar in the business, there is something wrong, 
and the conditions should be investigated. 

“We demand that there shall be more money in circulation, 
cheaper rates for transportation, cheaper rates for use of money, and 
that corporate monopolies and trusts, which have been robbing us 
without hindrance from either of the old political parties, shall be 
taken by the throat and choked to death. Should not this be done? 
Have not both old parties failed to do it? My good Christian 
friends, men and women, let me ask you a few questions, you who 
worship Jesus of Nazareth, the son of a carpenter. If He whom you 
worship was on earth to-day, which side of this question do you 
think He would be on? Would He be on the side of the moneyed 
aristocracy and trusts or on the side of the industrial people? If 
you, in your heart, think He would be with the people then you 
should also 'be with us, or you need to be born again. 

“ Our platform says, ‘ Arbitration should take the place of strikes.’ 
Is not that right? Labor strikes are unprofitable and often a 
failure, and disturbers of business; hence we want arbitration to 
take their places. Employers and employes should be compelled to 
arbitrate their difference by penal law.” 

_ No. 5. — This is a man of solidity of character — of mental stami- 
na. I think he is dignified in bearing and scholarly. He would like 
mental occupation. He is not a working man, but has good busi- 
ness accumen. I think he is philanthropic — would do a great 
deal if he could — would favor philanthropic schemes on a large 
scale. He does not seem much of a politician in the sense that many 
are. [How is he generally regarded ?] He is looked upon with much 
satisfaction — is a popular man. He is better adapted to professional 
life than business — would make a good physician. He would make 
a good lawyer — a splendid judge. He isa man of exquisite judg- 
ment — would be good in any capacity. I think most probably he is a 
judge. He isa man that would take a high rank and his opinions 
would be received with great respect. He has had a good career, free 
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from censure. He knows his worth, but does not over-rate himself: 
[ What do you say of his politics?] Ithink he is Republican. [How 
would you like him for President z) He would make a good President 
—very thorough; he would fill the place very creditably. [How does 
he compare with Sherman and Harrison?] He would make a better 
President than either. [How with Streeter?] He may be more astute 
and scholarly. He isa good man. His religious views are liberal. 
He would scorn intrigue or any offer of it. He is about the right 
age to fill a high office.” 

This was Judge GRESHAM, and the opinion expressed coincides 
with that of the public generally. There has been no mistake in 
public opinion in reference to him. 

The manuscript of the foregoing opinion having been mislaid, an- 
other experiment was requisite to secure an opinion, and on the 21st 
of June the following impressions were given after the entire seven 
had been described. It corresponds with the previous opinion, but 
adds an expression of his sentiments at the time. Of this we have 
no knowledge, but I presume it is true as usual. 

«I feel great activity and stir—a man full of nervous energy. 
Something is animating him very much. He is in doubt about 
something. 

I would place him high in the political field. He has great respon- 
sibilities. He is not afraid to assume them — would take any amount 
of labor. He is faithful to his party. [What party?] The Repub- 
lican; but he does not feel entirely satisfied in his secret thoughts. 
Some movement or change in the party does not please him. It 
brings a feeling of vagueness tome. He isa true man, but he is fixed 
in the party so that he may not change. 

He does not feel like a soldier, but has some rank or office. He 
would administer any office with integrity and nobility of al sae 
He would rank among the best lawyers of the country, and would 
make a good judge. His decisions would be fair.. 

[What capacity has he for a high office?] He has a fine capacity. 
His methods are clear and concise — no mystifying. He acts with 
precision and justice. He is very cool. His friends think he is com- 
petent for the Presidency. I think so too. 

[How does he compare with other aspirants?] He compares well 
with Cleveland — has a great deal of application. He is superior to 
Harrison — has more integrity than Sherman, He would not be en- 
tirely controlled by party. He knows his own worth and power. 
He feels competent to the Presidency if chosen, and has many friends 
who are warm and earnest in their praises. He is liberal in his senti- 
ments on religion and all other matters.” 

GRESHAM was certainly the best man before the Chicago Conven- 
tion, and it was the influence of the Blaine party that prevented his 
nomination. 

No. 6.—This is an executive man. He is not a military man. He 
seems a man gifted with a great deal of energy and business capacity. A 
fearless man and has strong points of character. I think he has politi- 
calambition. He isan intelligent man and has occupied some promi- 
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nent positions in government. He does not seem a great talker or 
speaker, though he has talent for it. He is quite a talented man.. 

e seems to be a great ways off from here, though in this country — 
that is his home. I do not know where heis now. He seems to have 
large interests, I do not know where, and superintends a great deal. 
He is not in literary labors, but practical. 

{Is he much in politics?] He is in politics, but not a common 
politician ; has not the tricks or intrigues that men use in politics — 
nothing of the sort. He makes his reputation and money legitimately.. 
He has an excellent reputation, wins the esteem of men, and his. 
subordinates like him. I think he is a Republican in politics and 
stands high in his party. He is liked. 

{What of his capacity for the Presidency?] I do not think he- 
has had quite enough experience. [How does he compare with. 
those you have examined?] He is far better than Blaine, equal to- 
Sherman in talent and better in character. He has more talent than. 
Harrison, more executive and financial ability. He compares well. 
with Gresham, though I rather prefer the latter. He will sustain. 
himself before the people with increasing popularity. 

This was Senator ALLISON, and the description corresponds well. 
with the general expression of the press in reference to his public: 
career. The psychometer being almost entirely unacquainted with. 
politics and seldom reading any political news could not have had. 
any preconceptions of character to mingle with the impressions.. 
Her knowledge of public men has been derived entirely from. 
psychometric impressions, and I have never found it mistaken. 

No. 7.— I think this is a public man and a public spirited man —- 
one who has been very much honored and respected — a man of good 
principles, steady and sure. I think he is a statesman. He has a 
good deal of political influence —is popular — has had a correct 
career — nothing against him. He seems mature, past the middle age- 
and through with ambition. I don’t think he aspires to any office, 
though he might accept it if offered. He is in independent circum- 
stances. He is a party man, but a conscientious one. He is a good 
talker — can make a very able political speech on any political ques- 
tion. He is not dictatorial or one sided, but ever ready to listen {o- 
advice or opinions; not dogmatic, though he has fixed opinions IL 
think he is benevolent and genial. Heis brave and courteous. He 
would make a very good public officer, a splendid President, a fine 
judge. He has legal knowledge —a judicial mind. I think he isa 

emocrat. I think he lives to the West. He is not young, but in 
full vigor, and likely to live many years. He would take care of 
himself and not indulge in any excess. 

How does he estimate other public men ?] 

e would approve of Cleveland and his acts. He does not like 
Blaine’s principles. I think he is a candidate for high office and ex- 
pects to be elected. 

This is ALLEN G. THURMAN, the Democratic nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, whose friends would cordially recognize the correctness of the des- 
cription. Mr. Thurman has expressed a high opinion of President 
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‘Cleveland, and warm approval of his administration. The Democratic 
party has a decided advantage in the character of its nominees. 
Their opponents might have presented a ticket of equal personal merit, 
but have failed to do so. 

Aside from personal considerations, there isnot a great deal to 
‘interest one deeply in the contest. The differences of the two 
‘parties are too small to justify a fierce struggle. To reduce the na- 
tional excess of hoarded taxes by lowering the tariff from 47 per cent. 
‘to 43, is a cautious measure, and the cry of free trade raised against it 
is a part of the usual unfairness of politicians. To take off the whis- 
key and tobacco taxes is a measure which the Republican party, in 
the days of Lincoln and Sumner, would not have tolerated — they 
would have called it Democratic corruption. The party has de- 
‘generated under the leadership of Blaine, and shows little radical 
‘difference from its opponent, while neither of the two great parties 
has taken any decisive and reformatory position on the really great 
‘questions of currency, monopoly, temperance and woman suffrage, 
which they have left for more progressive parties. The most sur- 
‘prising feature of the contest is the reversed attitude of the Republican 
party, heretofore opposed to whiskey, opposed to the free coinage of 
silver, and warmly in favor of national banks, even to the extent of 
Sherman’s policy — but now in favor of free whiskey, in favor of silver 
money and opposed to favoring national banks. Such may be the plat- 
form, but that the entire party has suddenly changed is incredible. 

Perhaps the nomination of Gen. Harrison may be partly se Sarto A 
by reference to an exceedingly frank letter written by Senator Ingalls, 
-dated “ Vice-President’s Chamber, Washington, June 16, 1888,” in 
which he says: “ It does not make much difference who is nominated in 
amy judgment. The candidates will cut buta small figurein the fight. 
We can elect anybody or we shall fail. The least conspicuous and 
‘therefore the least complicated may well be the best.” 

' The Chicago News said: “ That the nomination of Gen. Harrison 
ee for the nonce a depressing effect on the Republicans no one will 
eny.” 

Harper’s Weekly says: ‘General Harrison appears in the canvass as 
the representative of high and higher protection, and of free whiskey 
and tobacco, rather than a lighter duty upon any class of articles pro- 
-duced in this country. In other words, he is for an average of 47 per 
cent. instead of 40 per cent, and for a profuse and consequently de- 
moralizing expenditure of a surplus, instead of leaving it in the 
pockets of the tax-payers.” The tariff reduction proposed is less 
‘than the Weekly states. Chairman Mills states the average to be 
mot 40 but 42.99 per cent. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The 14th Chapter of Anthropology -—on the Recollective Region, 
could not be prepared in time for this number. It will appear in 
September. 
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Miscellaneous, 


HARVARD COLLEGE. — A spirit of improvement.— At the “class day ” 
ceremonies of Harvard, June 22, the oration was delivered handsomely b 
Herman Page of Boston. Several expressions in it indicated that Harvard. 
is beginning to be at least conscious, if not ashamed of its well known 
clannish exclusiveness and cold indifference to the pursuit of truth and. 
the cultivation of the nobler qualities of the soul. PossiplyHarvard is 
capable of slow improvement; at least, the following expressions point. 
that way: 

“Harvard Indifference!’ How often have those words sounded in our- 
ears, till sick at the reproach we have wished them blottedfrom the lan- 

age. What do they mean? Are we less earnest in the pursuit of 
truth than our fathers were? We can honestly reply that Harvard’s. 
sous never sought the truth more earuestly than now.” From this it. 
seems that the young gentleman considers the past history of Harvard his 
model; if so there is no hope of improvement. Again he adds: “ Yet cer-- 
tain it is, that the world looks upon us as thinkers rather than doers of 
the right.” The world understands you, then. Again, “How far the 
opinion is wrong is not for us to consider. We know, alas too well, how far 
it is right.” Again, “The danger of our growth, however, has been... 
that the evil should be accentuated by the increase of cliques and habits of” 
exclusiveness.”’ ‘These faults are the curse of society at large, as much as 
they are the curse of the college. There, as here, men sneer at those who 
are more useful and honorable than themselves, because they are of a dif- 
ferent set. There, as here, the work of men who are of our social position 
is contemptuously set aside or quietly disregarded by those who consider: 
themselves of a higher grade. Because these evils are in the world, so 
much more strenuous should be our efforts to drive them from the college.” 
“Classmates, if we have shown any individuality as a class it has been in 
this, — that we have made a stand against snobbishness.” “It will take: 

ears to eradicate the spirit ofexclusiveness from an institution where it ex- 
ists, not only through circumstances, but also by tradition. If the ideals 
which we have held before our eyes are now thrown aside, our work will. 
have amounted to little; but if we have infused into the students in college 
a greater desire and determination for a more democratic spirit than exists. 
here to-day . . . our efforts have not been in vain.” ‘ We should go forth. 
into life, not only to think, but to be, with all that enthusiasm which. 
springs from a keen brotherly sympathy with all who seek the truth, with 
a determination to cast aside all false standards and honor every one who- 
leads a manly life.” 

This is emphatically a new departure for Harvard, for which Mr. Page 
deserves credit. When I shall discover that it amounts to something 
more than an oratorical flourish, I shall not hesitate to mention the fact. 
Heretofore I have observed only the intense bigotry of the medical grad-- 
uates of Harvard, and the very frigid indifference of Harvard to the most. 
important scientific discoveries in its vicinity,— an indifference of such an 
iceberg quality as to make it useless to offer truth where it is not wanted. 
The wonder is that such an expression as “brotherly sympathy with all who 
seek the truth” should appear in a Harvard oration. 

A leading member of the Harvard corporation was for many years aware 
of the truth and aera | of Psychometry. Did he ever mention the 
subject to his associates? think not. Such truths are stifled in the 
Harvard atmosphere. Would a Harvard professor to-day desire to bring 
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before his colleagues any new truths far outside of their circle of read 
‘formed opinions ? or even to propose that they should listen to its exposi- 
tion? Their orator truthfully says that such things are “contemptuously 
-set aside or quietly disregarded.” 


A CORRECT Intuition. — A very intelligent correspondent in Nebraska 
writes: “A year ago I got the ‘Book of Life’ by ‘Sivvartha’ and in 
‘some things was much pleased with it. Now, since reading your exposi- 
‘tion, I feel confident it was the parts taken from your writings that I 
liked. All the time I was reading the book I had the impression the 
-author was an impostor, and am glad to know the truth concerning it.” 


Stow Proeress oF THE Facutty. — The French have been making ex- 
periments on the effects of medicines on sensitives, somewhat similar to 
what I have been doing for forty-five years, and the transmission of medi- 
‘eal potencies by electricity, which I have been teaching so many years, 
while denied by the colleges is beginning to be realized in Europe. “In 

_Progrés Médical, Professor Adamkiewicz claims to have obtained remark- 

able results from the combined action of chloroform and the constant 
-electric current, in facial and other forms of neuralgia. The electrode is 
-made of hollow charcoal, into which the chloroform is introduced, and 
from which the current sends it into the tissues. 

“That this power of penetration may be thus obtained, is thought to be 
shown in the fact that when chloroform is colored with gentian violet, 
.and applied as described to the ear of a rabbit, the tissue becomes dyed. 

“In the human subject, the action of the constant current and the 
-chloroform produced a burning sensation, followed by local anzsthesia, 
-except where the nerves are deep-seated, as in sciatica.” 

This, however, asserts only the transmission of substance. The trans- 
mission of potencies without substance is yet far beyond the limits of 

-collegiate science. 

Another specimen of slow progress is seen in the steady refusal of the 
old colleges to look into the Eclectic and Homeopathic systems of prac- 
tice. The Homeopathic League Tract says: “Dr. Ke.log, physician to 
the Homeopathic Mutual Insurance Company of New York, collected 
the statistics of the deaths certified to by the allopathic and homeopathic 
practitioners of five cities, viz., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, 
and Brooklyn. From these it appears that 4,071 allopathic practitioners 
reported 72,802 deaths, while 810 homceopathic practitioners reported 8,116 
‘deaths. It thus appears that while the allopath loses by death annually 
‘on an average more than 17 patients, the homeopathic loses only 10, 
Dr. Kellog concludes: ‘ Had all these 80,918 cases been treated hom«ao- 
pathically, upward of 32,000 lives might have been saved to their families 
and the world.’ A startling commentary this on the practice of that 
school of medicine which arrogates to itself the titles of ‘scientific,’ ‘reg- 
ular’ and ‘rational,’ which affects to regard the practitioner of the homao- 
pathic school as unscientific, irregular, and irrational, which excludes him 
from its societies, refuses to hold professional intercourse with him, and 
‘brands him as an ignorant charlatan or a dishonest quack.” 


Boston HEALTH. — The Boston climate is unfriendly to the lungs, as 
shown in the mortality from pneumonia and consumption. In the year 
ending July 1st the mortality from pneumonia was 706, having been 459 
the year before. The mortality from consumption was 754, that from 
bronchitis 308, having been 250 the year previous. The harshest part of 
‘the year for the lungs is the months of March and April, which were pecu- 
-liarly harsh this year. ) 
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The writer having an attack of influenza at that time which would have 
passed off speedily in ordinary weather, found his recovery tedious and 
difficult, in consequence of the depressing atmosphere. One-eighth of the 
mortality of the past year was due to what are called preventible diseases 
— diseases which show an ignorance and neglect of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation, which an enlightened education may remove in the future. 
Meantime we must bear the penalties of ignorance. 


Procress or WoMEN. — Baroness Gripenberg said in Chicago that the 
women of Finland have been enjoying municipal suffrage since 1879. 
There is certainly enlightened progress in that country —they are ad- 
vanced in industrial education and teach carpentry and sewing to all the 
pupils. In the United States the last census reports 2,432 woman physicians 
and surgeons, seventeen architcets, and forty-eight chemists, assayers and 
metallurgists. The Women’s CoLLEGE in Baltimo re-opens next September. 
It has bright prospects and the property is worth $340,000. Dr. Hopkins 
is president. The King’s Daughters are said to number 20,000 in the 
United States. Gabrielle Desmontil has distinguished herself in France, 
gaining the first prize and diploma of honor in the examination in medi- 
cine and surgery under the auspices of the Woman’s Union of France. 
She is accomplished asa linguist, artist and musician. “Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, who recently was graduated as bachelor of arts at the Bombay 
University with marked distinction, has been appointed a fellow of the 
Ahmedabad Arts College and has entered upon her duties as a college 
tutor. The Bombay newspapers notice as remarkable the fact that at a 
time when municipal school committees will not intrust the education of 
even little girls to women, a young lady is thus set to teach young men.” 
“A New York dealer in laces is exhibiting a specimen of lace of an ex- 
tremely delicate pattern, and so light that it can almost be blown away by 
a breath of air. This lace is made of steel rolled as fine as the point of a 
cambric needle. It is not woven, but stamped out of a sheet of low-grade 
steel, so that it should not be brittle. It was turned out of a small Pitts- 
burg mill, and sent to the dealer to show what could be done in that line. 
In the course of time other patterns will be made, heavier, perhaps, but 
certainly more tenacious than this piece. There is said to be no question 
as to its durability, and its cheapness would make it the most salable of 
all laces on the market. It may create a revolution in the lace market if 
rust can be guarded against.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL CounciL. — Moncure D. Conway says of this gather- 
ing: “Although the press has fairly reported the proceedings of the eight 
days’ Council of Women which has just closed its sessions at Washington, 
the significance of that congress, its picturesqueness, its impressiveness, 
have not been fully reported in any account I have seen. Although for 
more than ageneration I have been an interested and tolerably close obser- 
ver of what is called the Woman’s Movement, I have for the first time be- 
come aware, while attending these sessions, of the immeasurable work for 
human benefit which women have achieved during that time. 

Emerson used to say that eloquence was cheap at anti-slavery meetings, 
‘The same is true of this woman’s congress. I remember days passed in 
the Capitol listening to the eloquence of Webster, Clay, Corwin, Seward, 
Benjamin: since those times I have never heard speeches so impressive, 
eloquent, statesmanlike, as those in Albaugh’s Opera House. They were 
free from rant, and, if sometimes touched with fanaticism, were always 
quiet and candid.” 
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WomEN’s RIGHTS IN Kansas. — Oskaloosa, Kansas. is under petticoat gov- 
ernment. At the last election, Mrs. Mary I). Lowman was elected Mayor 
and five ladies were elected to the council. There are no men in authority 
at all. The women are all married. highly respected and sensible. They 
are opposed to granting any liquor licenses or establishing billiard rooms, 
This is the first experiment of feminine government and will no doubts who 
better results than New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


In HarvarD University the highest prize ($100) for an English essay 
was awarded by the judges to E. B. Pearson, and then it was discovered 
there was no such student on their rolls. E. B. Pearson was a young lady 
in the Annex provided for women. Hence she could not receive the prize. 
but got one of $30 in the Annex. $70 was the penalty for being a woman. 


PRoGRESS OF Dr. McGLYNN — Ata large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Anti-Poverty Society in New York, Dr. McGlynn said :‘‘ The worst enemies 
of religion were the false teachers of religion, who under the guise of their 
holy vestments were in reality only stealing the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil. 

“It is the rotten, brutal, temporal power of the Pope which has been stand 
ing in the way of Italian unity and makes the better class of Italians hate 
the mother Church with a hate which we can only faintly feel, and small 
blame to them. 

“ In this country we have seen how the Church can stand in the way of 
any one who will stand out for the people.” 


The death of Ex Mano, the prophet hero of the Soudan, has left no 
one competent to fill his place and the movement he led will probably col- 
lapse. His successor, Abdullah, calls upon the faithful to follow his lead 
against the infidels; but the people have suffered so much from a ad 
tyranny and taxation that it is not probable he will be able to accomplis 

much. The country, will be utterly ruined if the war policy is prolonged, 


War MATTERS have been discussed in Congress. There is no oc- 
casion for alarm, although Senator Hawley wants our entire coast pro- 
tected by fortifications. It will not take many dynamite guns to demolish 
all the navies and armies that the world can send to onr coast. We are 
cnn: a noble example to Europe, and if we had statesmen of the 

ighest order we might use some influence in favor of universal disar- 
ment. European nations are running the Devil’s race in developing powers 
of destruction. England has just built the fastest warships in the world, 
two of which have been able to make 23 miles an hour. One of them 
measures 2,800 tons and her hull is made of steel. The French have got. 
a new rifle, the Lebel rifle, which fires without smoke and outshoots any 
thing known. At 1,200 metres it shot through a poplar tree. 

America is making equal progress. The new explosive called Emmensite, 
invented by Dr. Stephen H. Emmens, although perfectly safe to handle, 
surpasses all known explosives. Three pounds of Emmensite broke off 
and crushed thirty-five tons of rock froma hillside. With a Springfield 
rifle, 15 grains of Emmensite powder drove a ball through five boards an 
inch and quarter thick and flattened it against an iron plate, while seventy 
grains of gunpowder drove the bullet through but four boards. Dr. Em- 
mens thinks that with a forty foot gun he could fire twenty-seven miles. 
He has also invented a torpedo gun to fire explosives. With such weapons 
all theories of foreign attacks on this country are delusions. 


cure and its delusions was the noblest exposure of 
the works of some of these latter day reformers that 
I have ever seen.— W. R., California. 1 hope that 
you will be able to carry out all your plans to benefit 
the human race.— J. A. T., Florida. I have lon 
considered you as standing at the head of teachers o 
Anthropology. I am deeply interested in the topics 
discussed in the JourNnat or Man.—A. G. H., 
New York. It is not half large enough. — Mrs. P. 
E. E., Michigan. It is just what liberal and pro- 
gressive people need.— C. C. I., Virginia. You ought 
to have more space. in which to expound the grand 
themes which engage your attention. — A. E. N., 
Massachusetts. Anxiously awaiting the announce- 
ment of the new Therapeutic Sarcognomy. — E. D., 
New York. It is a beacon light on ahigh tableland. 
— D. H., m.p., Michigan. I have been atly 
pcan and edified. — G. P. B. m.p., Pennsylvania. 

was a subscriber.to the JouRNAL oF Man in 1849, 
and would not be without it if it cost five times its 
present price. —M. W. B., Ohio. I am more and 
more impressed with the value of the JOURNAL OF 
Man. — Rev. J. W., Michigan. I wish the JOURNAL 
were five times as large. — J. T. C., Canada.” 


The Sanitarium or Health Palace of Dr. 
Flower, on Colambus Avenue, Boston, is under- 
going such extensive changes in the building un- 
der the able superintendence of PROF. HUMISTON 
that it cannot probably be ready for use before 
September or Uctober. The new arrangements 
in the way of ventilation, baths and nove 
medical appliances, will present a model, which 
is to be hoped may stimulate imitation in other 
ident institutions. We may anticipate in this 

nstitution practical illustratious of the value of 
. SARCOGNOMY In the art and science of healing. 


Psychometric Practice. 


Mrs. 0. H. BUCHANAN continues the practice 
of Psychometry, giving opinions on character 
and constitution, for three dollars. For full 
opinions with prophetic impressions and life 
periods, or other difticult investigations, $5. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Bust. — A handsome life- 
size bust, showing the organs of the brain and 
mames of their functions, with a large card con- 
taining names and definitions of organs. may be 
obtained from Dr Buehanan for five dollars. 


> 


Works of Prof. Buchanan. 


“MANUAL OF P8YCHOMETRY”’ — The dawn ot 
a new civilization”—¥Explaining the discovery 
by which mankind may acquire the command 
of all knowledge. — “ The like of this work is 
not to be found in the whole literature of the 
past.” — Home Journal, New York—“A dis- 
covery which the future historian must 
place among the noblest and greatest of this 
great epoch of human stone ”» —— Theoso- 

hist Madras, India, Price by mail $2.16. 

ublished by the author, 6 James St., Boston. 


THE New EDUCATION — Moral, Industrial, 
Hygienic, Intellectual — Third edition. Price 
by mail $1.50 — No work on this subject has 
ever received greater commendation from the 
enlightened. v. B. F. Barrett, one of the 
most eminent writers of his church says: 
“ We are peste charmed with your book, 
I regard it ns by far the most valuable work 
on education ever published. Your work is 
destined in my judginent to inaugurate a new 
she in popular education.” ddress the 
author. 


CHART OF SARCOGNOMY v 21x31 inches, 
Price by mail $1.00. Sarcognomy explains 
the relations of soul, brain and body, and the 
scientific basis of rational therapeutics, 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF RESTRICTIVE 
MEDICAL LEGISLATION — An address delivered 
in the Hall of Representatives of the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, Feb. 16, 1887 with subse- 
guens additions by Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 

. D., formerly Dean of the Faculty etc. etc. 
51 pages price 15 cents. This is a very thorough 
exposition, containing arguments never be- 
fore advanced — a magazine of ammunition 
for liberal thinkers. 


OUND VOLUMES.—Volume 1st., of the 
JOURNAL OF MAN neatly bound, price 
¢2.C0. May be obtained at this office only. 


COLLEGE OF THERAPEUTICS. 
ELEVENTH SESSION NOVEMBER 1888. 


The eleventh session begins November Ist, 
1888 and continues six weeks, embracing thirty 
illustrated lectures and exercises, designed to 
give a thorough understanding of the mysteri- 
ous relations ofsoul,brain and body which have 
been revealed by the investigations of Dr. 
Buchanan and are not taught or known in any 
other institution. This is by far the mast im- 

rtant discovery or group of discoveries that 
Dave ever been madc in the progress of the 
medical sciences, and becomes the scientific 
bdasis of new systems of practice in the heal- 
ing art. It changes the crude methods of 
Animal Magnetism into those of exact science 
which were never before imagined. Itchanges 
Electro Therapeutics from its present me- 
chanical and anatomical character to vital 
methods giving the control of both physiolog- 
ical and psychic life, which is believed in 
Medical colleges to be impossible, and 
organizing, & marvellous combination of 
diversified electric, medical and magnetic 
forces for the conquest of disease. These new 
inethods give the gradufte a great ndvantage 
over all the arts of healing, either known in 
college or practised by untaught healers. Al 
that is known by spiritua! healers, and mind 
cure practitioners is presented in a scientific 
and practical form, free from fanciful de- 
lusions. In addition to. this the course em- 
braces the wonderful power of Psychom- 
etry, the marvellous discovery of Dr. 


Buchanan which illuminates all sciences, and 
which gives the physician the most perfect 
method of diagnosis and even enables him 
to pronounce correctly upon those he has 
never seen. 

Discoveries so grand and revolutionary as 
these may not (though well anthenticated 
und recognized as true by all who are well 
acquainted with them) attain their position 
in the old colleges for half a century, but they 
are already adopted in the largest and most 
perfect sanitariuin in Boston, and by private 
pupils, and Dr: Buchanan has already been 
recognized by two leading medical journals 
as the “highest living authority” on.‘ the 
pay cic functions of the brain” which have 
een developed beyond the crude phreno- 
logical system into a cg a Anthropology. 
The instruction given is not a matter of 
speculation or doubt, and requires no argu- 
ment, for it is demonstrated ns presented, 
und is as cordially reg Hegre as the demon- 
strations of chemistry by all listeners. IJt 
begins with an exposition of the structure 
of the brain and its relationsto the body and 
after showing the new methods of treat- 
ment,concludes with a basic exposition of uni- - 
versal philosophy. Fee for the course $25, to 
second course, students $)5, for the diploma of 
proficiency $5. Address the cir 

Dk. JOS. RODES BUCHANAN, 
6 James St., Boston. 


THE GREAT TRIAL: 
BEFORE THE BAR OF ENLIGHTENED JUDGMENT! 


IMPORTANT EVIDENCE! 


INTRODUCED BY THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PEOPLE! 


OFFICE of A. SQUIRES & SON, Wholesale Oyster and Provision Dealers, 
Nos. 33 to 43 Market Street, HARTFORD, CONN., Feb, 23. 1887. 
Gentlemen: Your medicines are used to quite an extent by manv of my friends, 
and they give the best of satisfaction in all cases. Yours truly, ALVIN SQUIRES. 


In the greattrial before the bar of public opinion, the Scientific Remedies of Dr. 
R. C. Flower stand peerless and alone. They cure when physicians and all pop- 
ular remedies are powerless. They are the fruit of scientific study, exhaustive re- 
search and gr€at experience. 

The above letter, coming from so well-known and reliable a source, speaks 
volumes; vet it is but one of thousands of similar communications that are pouring 
in upon us from all directions. 


SCIENTIFIC NERVE AND BRAIN PILLS. 


Mrs. L. E: STEELE, of Yreka, Siskiyou Co., Cal., says:—‘“‘I sent to Chicago 
for Dr. R. C. Flower’s Brain and Nerve Pills; have taken only a portion of a bottle; 
and feel like « new person already. They have worked like magic on my system. 
I was unable to do anything when I first commenced taking them; now I can work 
all day long.” 

Mrs. M. P. Outt, No. 177 Shonnard St., Syracuse, N. Y., in writing for Nerve 
Pills and Liver Sanative, says; ‘‘I called on a friend this morning, who wants your 
medicines. She said ‘Mrs. Outt, I want some of the medicine you have taken; I 
think it has almost raised you from death, and it certainly will help me.’ She was 
so surprised to see me walk into her house. It is a longer distanc: than I have | 
walked for more than a year. No one but the good Father in heaven knows how I 
have suffered for two years, and how thankful I am for the benefit I have received 
from your remedies. I feel that when I first began to take them, I took the first 
step toward a cure. I cannot express myself any better than to say it was like let- 
ting the sun shine on a plant that was dying for its genial rays.” 

Every bottle of Dr. R. C. FLower’s BRAIN AND Nerve PILLS contains one 
hundred pills. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail Post Paid. Address, 


R. C. FLOWER MEDICAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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DR. R. C. FLOW ER'S 


MMAGNETIC PLASTER.* 


For Liver, Stomach, Lung and Kidney Difficulties this Plaster has no Equal. 


It removes most speedily ulcers and tumors from the liver and other internal 
organs, all impurities and inflammation from the kidneys, all bile and ulcerous mat- 
ter from the stomach, tuberculous and scrofulous matter from the bronchials and 
lungs. Fora weak back, this plaster is a speedy, effective, and permanent cure. 


The beneficial effect of this plaster is so apparent that it has only to be tried to 
be appreciated. Thousands who have used it testify to its wonderful remedial 
power. There has never been a plaster that for positive virtue can be compared 
with this, either for the immediate relief it affords or the curative effects that follow 


its use. 
SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE,—FIFTY CENTS. 


Rem ttances can be made by postal-note, or two-cent stamps, 


CUPPLES WILSON & CO,, Printers. 


